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BUFFALO ¢ 
LitHiA WATER 


In Albuminuria and Bright's Disease—Albuminuria and Uraemic Poison 
of Gestation—Albuminuria of Scarlet Fever, Etc. 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
Dishop’s University, Montreal, Canada: 
‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis of 
Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well as in 
the graver Albuminuria of Pregnancy, 
I have found 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


to act as a veritable antidote, and I 
know of no other natural agent 


possess’ > this important quality.”’ 
ident Board of 
“istana: 


d 
orrelo LITHIA WATER 


a affections of the Kidney and 
wrinary passages, particularly in Gouty 
subjects, in Albuminuria and in irritable 
conditions of the Bladder and Urethra 
in females, The results have been such as 
to satisfy me of the extraordinary 
value of this water in alarge class 
of cases usually most difficult to 
treat.”’ 


Dr. J. T. Davidson, | 
New Orleans, La, ex-President New | 
Orleans Surgical and Medical Associa-| 
tion, Says: 


‘* T have for several years prescribed 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in all cases of Scarlet Fever, directing it 
to be drunk ad libitum, with the effect of 
relieving all traces of albumen in 
the urine, and have found it equally effica- 
cious in renal diseases requiring the use of 
alkaline water.” 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 
Surgeon-General (retired) U.S. Army, 
formerly Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System, in the Uni 
versity of N. Y., etc., Washington, 
B.C. 


‘*T have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy 
with remarkable effect. When taken 
in large quantities its influence in such cases 
is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of 
Puerperal Mania it was a powerful ad 
junct to the other means used to effect a cure 

‘As a preventive of Puerperal 
Convulsions and Puerperal Mania 
I regard the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


‘as most valuable. Itshould, withthis view, 
form the constant beverage of Pregnant 
women in the place of ordinary water. I 
have had considerable experience with this 
water in the treatment of Bright’s Dis- 
ease. I havéwitnessed the albuminuria 
of this affection, and also casts of the renal 
vessels, disappear on the use of the water, 
and this not only in a single case, but in 
several of which I have full notes. It must 
in these cases also be taken in large quantities | 
and its use continued for a considerable | 








} 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Dr. G. A. Foote, 
of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President State 
Medical Society, formerly Member of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners, 
and also of the State Board of Health: 


‘‘In Bright’s Disease of the Kid- 
neys I have in many cases noted the dis- 
appearance of Albuminuria and Casts 
under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


which I regard as the most effica- 
cious of known remedies in this dis 
tressing malady, so difficult of successful 
treatment. I have also witnessed excellent 
results from this Water in Albuminuria 
of Pregnancy, and it is my habit to pre- 
scribe its free use in every case of pregnancy 
under my care, certainly after the sixth 
month, and I have yet to see any untoward 
result where my directions were obeyed. 





That the Water is a preventive of and 
antidotal to the causes producing nausea, 
headache, and Puerperal convulsions, in my | 
opinion admits of no question.” 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, 
Professor of Pathology and Practical | 
Medicine in the Medical Department of | 
the University of New York, wrote: 
‘For the past four years I have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occurring in 
Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with 
marked benefit,’’ 


Dr. C. W. P. Brock, 
of Richmond, Va., ex-President Nation- 
al Association of Ratlway Surgeons, 
Member Medical Soctety of Virginia 
(Virginia Medical Monthly), Nov., 1878, 
writes : 
‘‘During the epidemic of Scarlet Fever, 
prevailing for a year in this city, I have 


been giving 
LYTHIA WATER 


ad libitum, to the exclusion of all water for 
drinking purposes. In no case since I 
have pursued this course have I 
seen even a trace of Albumen in 
the urine of Scarlatina patients, 
either during the attack or the 
convalescence. With this experience, 
and hearing of favorable results in the | 
practice of other physicians who have used | 
the same means, I have thought it worthy | 
of note. If this result is proctor hoc, we 


| 


|}are enabled to rid Scarlet Fever of one of 


its most dangerous concomitants.” 


Dr. Jas. B. McCaw, 

Professor of the Practice of Medicine in 
the Virginia Medical College: 
[Extract from the proceedings of the 
Richmond Academy of Medicine, Oct. 
wsth, 1878, taken from the Virginia 
Medical Monthly of December, 1878.| 

‘* Dr. McCaw also spoke of the great value 


” BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in the Gouty, Rheumatic or Acid 
Diathesis, in Neuralgias and Dys- 
poperae, in Albuminuria of Scarlet 

ever, and in Albuminuria of Preg- 


nant omen.” 





| 





is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


|Dr. W. H. Doughty, 


Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, Medical College of Georgia: 


**Over the Nausea and Vomiting 
of Pregnancy, particularly in the latter 
months, where Uraemic conditions are 


| possibly established, as in Puerperal 


Convulsions, Uraemia co-existing, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


often exerts marked control.’’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 


of Baltimore, Md., President and Pro- 
Jessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and-Children, in the Baltimore 
Medical College: 


‘TI have prescribed 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


with the most satisfactory results, both as 
a remedy and prophylactic in the Partue 
rient of Pregnant condition, for the 
relief of troublesome vomiting and the 
prevention of Puerperal Eclampsia 
or Convulsions, and I know of no rem- 
edy of equal efficacy with the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in Sequelz of Scarlatina.” 


Dr. M. L. James, 

Richmond, Virginia, Emeritus in ae: 

sor of Practice of Medicine, Medical 

College of Virginia: 
Reported to the Richmond Academy of 
Medicine ‘‘a case of Congestion of the 
Kidneys in a lady eight months advanced 
in Pregnancy, attended by marked 
Oedema, and by Uraemic Poisoning 
to such an extent as very seriously im- 
paired her vision, relieved by the 
free use of this water for three weeks. 
Other remedies were used in these cases, 
but the favorable results seemed 
clearly attributable to the action of 
the Water.” 


Dr. James Shelton, 


Jormerly, for more than forty years, 
Resident Physician at the Buffalo Lithia 
Springs : 


‘*In a practice of a half century at and 
near the 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 


I have noted among the women of the sur- 
rounding country who make habitual use 
of the mineral waters, almost entire exemp- 
tion from the discomforts and serious dis- 
turbances of Pregnancy, which I ascribe to 
two causes: first, the power of the waters 
to eliminate uraemic poison, thus 
preventing the not unfrequent sequele, 
Puerperal Eclampsis, or Convulsions; and 
secondly, to its nerve tonic properties, 
which give support and strength to the 
nervous system at a time when it is 
severely taxed; and what is not less im- 
portant, the use of the water by the mother 
during this period insures healthful, vigor- 
ous offspring. In the nausea of the latter 
months of pregnancy, especially when 
dependent upon uraemic conditions, 
its action is exceedingly happy.” 


‘PROPRIETOR, 





Geo. Halstead Boyland, A.M.,M.D. 


of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of the Fac- 

ulty of Paris, inthe New York Medical 

Journal, August 22d, 1896, says: 

‘* There is no remedy so absolutely spe- 
cific in all forms of albuminuria and 
Bright’s Disease, whether acute or 
chronic, as 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk 
diet. In all cases of pregnancy where 
albumen is found in the urine as late as 
the last week before confinement, if this 
water and a milk diet are prescribed, the 
albumen disappears rapidly from 
the urine and the patient has a pos- 
itive guarantee against puerperal 
convulsions. Used as a substitute for 
ordinary water during Gestation, it. will 
be found invaluable as a preventive of 
Puerperal convulsions and other dis- 
turbances incident to this condition. It is 
also an undoubted tonic for both mother 
and child, allaying at the same time 
nausea and vomiting.’’ 


E. C. Laird, M. D., 


Resident Physician, Buffalo Lithia 
Springs: 
‘In the Nausea and Vomiting, 


Uraemic Poisoning and Albumi- 
nuria of Pregnancy, I know of nothing 
to compare with 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


So uniformly gratifying has been my ex- 
perience with this agent, that it has long 
been my habit to prescribe it as a Pro- 
phylactic, as well as the most potent 
remedy through all the stages of 
Gestation, and to this I attribute the fact 
that in a practice of well nigh twenty years 
I have had but one death from Puere 
peral Eclampsia. The women of the 
adjacent country who make use of the 
waters are notably free from the. disturb- 
ances and dangers incident to this period.” 


Dr. Caleb Winslow, 


Baltimore, Member of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland: 
‘*T have found the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of marked service in relieving the Nau- 
sea of Pregnant Women. I fre= 
quently resort to it at intervals 
during the whole course of Preg- 
mancy. Being anti-acid, diuretic, and 
tonic, it seems well adapted to re- 
lieve the disturbance usually at- 
tendant upon Gestation, and I have 
no doubt its free use might remove 
Uraemic Poison, and prevent Con« 
vulsions produced thereby.” 


Dr. G. W. Semple, 


Hampton, Va., ex-President 
Soctety of Virginia: 
“In Scarlet Fever I have known 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


to restore a healthy and abundant secretion 
of Urine when it was highly charged with 
Albumen and the secretion almost sup- 
pressed.” 


Medical 


Pamphlets sent on application. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va, 
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‘* AUTUMN LEAVES.” FROM A PAINTING 


BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH. 


] 
Mh HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; when 
the biting frost has completed its work, the trees shed their dead and lustreless 
leaves and wait for nature to clothe them anew. 


So with our garments; unless protected they must be discarded a 





alkalies of common soaps and soap powders. 


You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra 
season’s wear by requiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 
IVORY SOAP IS 9944i%0 PER CENT. PURE. 


I 


Any person wi a py of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrapper 


n wishing 
receipt of which, we will send a copy ( without printing 1en 
a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI, O 


namel plate paper, 14x! 


at the end of the season, not worn out, but ruined by the biting ek 
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THEDMORE. 


** Thedmore sank into the chair; his face was hidden tn his hands.”—[See F 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers - - $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers : 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks - . ° 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities: whenever it might be re- 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 
subject from responsible persons. 





A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 


No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the 


experiences. 
of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 


most interesting personal reminiscences 


or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story ‘from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the ist of May next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The New Year—A Look Ahead. 


T is characteristic of the times that one of the news- 
papers has offered a prize for the best prophecy for 
1898. The possibilities of a year are so vast that they 
give room for endless speculations, and the people 

like to speculate, especially when it costs them nothing. 

But it is not necessary to foretell specific events to say 
that the year 1898 will be one of remarkable importance. 
Its politics will, to an interesting extent, foreshadow the 
struggle of 1900, for a new Congress is to be elected this 
year, and there is little doubt that the issue will be the 
money question. It is folly to say that the silver issue 
is dead, and it will take ©898 to show how much alive it is, 
and whether or not it is to play a big part in 1900. The 
balance of parties in the Senate, and the fact that among 
the Senators are old men and that the terms of some of 
the members will soon expire, comprise another uncer- 
tainty that will be followed with attention. It will be 
during 1898, too, that the greatest experiment in munici 
pal government, under inauspicious beginnings, will be 
made, and that experiment will be in New York City. 

In a general way the year will be a looking forward 
to the end of the century. The Paris exposition will be 
tuking shape, and the manufacturers and inventors and 
men of enterprise of the United States will be awaking 
to their duty of showing to the world their leadership in 
achievements. This will be very important, for from 
every recent international competition the industry and 
the trade of this country have gained tremendous impe- 
tus. We are feeling the results now. We are exporting 
to points from which we used to import, are sending 
steel to Sheffield and meeting English producers in their 
home markets, and are becoming that factor in the busi- 
ness of the whole world which is our manifest destiny. 
We confidently expect this country to round out the cent- 
ury leiding in practically every channel of trade and 
manufacturing, and 1898 will be a long step towards the 
goal. 

Thousands of things enter into the prosperity of a na- 
tion, but there is so much in this country to keep it going 
that the pessimist onght not to exist. Probably the largest 
problem is that of transportation, and it is clear that the 
railroads cannot continue to do business at practically less 
than cost, but in what way they will stop this cut-throat 
competition is the question. 

On the sea the tendency is to hugeness, and on the ways 
now, in various ship-yards, are maritime monsters that wil! 
revolutionize ocean commerce. One effect of this may be 
to give us direct communication with South American 
ports, as the smaller ships will seek new routes, and if 
this be done we shall begin to realize some of the real 
benefits of reciprocity. In our home business the day of 
small profits has come, and it is very likely that the big 
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fish will continue to swallow the little ones and the depart- 
ment stores and the combinations of capital and enterprise 
will increase their powers and their possessions. 

During the present year the country will gain over one 
million of population, over one billion dollars of wealth, 
not including the gold-dust that will come down from the 
Klondike. Every sign indicates that the close of the cent- 
ury will mark an era of great prosperity, and 1898 will see 
the last of the dark shades of the panic of 1893. 


Leslie’s Weekly in 1808. 


HE publishers of Lesiie’s WEEKLY are preparing 

a feast of good things for their readers during 

the new year. Special attractions and novel 

features will be provided. The available 

talent in art and literature has been secured, and the 

readers of the WEEKLY are promised a publication of 
surpassing interest. 

LesLie’s WEEKLY in 1898 will be essentially a paper 
for the fireside—clean, wholesome, instructive, and enter- 
taining. We have availed ourselves of all the greatest 
improvements that bave signalized the recent advance in 
the art of printing and illustrating, and our readers shall 
hav: the full benefit of them, and of other improvements 
as they are made from time to time. 

Good as LESLTE’s WEEKLY has been in the past, we shall 
strive to make it a great deal better during 1898. The 
past year has been one of the most prosperous in the 
history of this publication. The circle of our influence has 
been extended, and our advertising patronage, always of 
the best, has been greatly increased. We invoke for our 
readers a share in the promised blessings of the new year. 


best 


A Wonderful Bicycle Record. 


HE six-days’ bicycle race recently held in the Madi- 

son Square Garden, New York City, while highly 

attractive to the public and profitable to its man- 

agers, was conducted in such an unsportsmanlike 
spirit, and marked by so many revolting features, that it is 
not likely ever to be repeated under similar conditions. 
For this very reason special interest and value attach to 
the records there made. These records will not soon, if 
ever, be surpassed, under the restrictions which it is pro- 
posed to place upon such contests in the future, so they 
may be taken as the maximum achievement possible at the 
present time in long-distance wheeling. 

Charles Miller, of*Chicago, the winner of this event, was 
credited with the enormous distance of 2,093 miles in the 
six days. After the race a careful measurement of the 
track showed it to be (eighteen inches from the pole, ac- 
cording to the racing rules) 564 feet 3 inches in circuit. 
These figures multiplied by nine—the number of laps 
counted as a mile—give a total of 5,078 feet 3 inches, which 
is 201 feet 9 inches short of a mile. Miller’s actual record, 
therefore, is reduced to about 2,013 miles; but even this is 
more than 100 miles ahead of the score by which Hale won 
the six-day championship a year ago. Two other contest- 
ants, Messrs. Rice and Schinreer, who were respectively 
second and third in the recent race, beat Hale’s last year’s 
record ; while Hale himself, who finished fourth this time, 
was credited with 1,920 miles, his uncorrected score. The 
lowest score made by any of the fifteen contestants who 
finished was 1,229. 

In round numbers, then, two thousand miles in six days, 
or 333 miles a day, is the modern bicycle record for long- 
distance riding. As Miller was absent from the track only 
ten hours out of the 142 that the race lasted, his average 
speed during the week was something over fifteen miles 
an hour. No horseman, with any number of relays, could 
possibly maintain that pace for six consecutive days. Fif- 
teen miles an hour is good time for an ordinary freight- 
train on any railroad ; and even the passenger-trains do not 
go much faster than that in some provincial sections. At 
that rate, a wheelman might start from New York on a 
Mondav morning and pedal to Chicago and back by the 
ensuing Saturday night. If he had a straight, unbroken 
track all the way he could ride his wheel entirely around 
the world 1n eighty days, with perhaps a few hours more 
margin than Jujes Verne’s hero had. 

In fact, there are no end of interesting speculations to 
be made from the performances of Miller and his fellow- 
competitors; and as these men are said to have received 
but a very meagre share of the profits accruing to their 
struggle, we suppose they must be regarded as a kind of 
martyrs to this age of wheeling. 


Are We Ungrateful ? 


Tuis is a fair question for the American people to consider. 

A well-known editor in a prominent city was recently heard 
to say that in all his experience he had not averaged one ac- 
knowledgment a year of favors, great and small, rendered to 
his reading constituency. 

A well-known Congressman recently stated that though he 
had secured pensions for hundreds of old sol(tiers, only one had 
ever written him a letter of thanks, and in this instance the pen- 
sion had been increased only from eight to ten dollars a month. 

A clergyman, pastor of a flourishing church in New York, 
resigned his pulpit not lonms ago, though his pastorate seemed to 
be entirely satisfactory to himself and his people. After his 
departure he did not hesitate to say that he resigned because he 
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had not, during his entire pastorate, received a single letter of 
encouragement from a member of bis congregation. 

A New York physician of emineuce was called in by a friend 
to perform a very delicate operation involving the life or death 
of a wife. He performed the operation successfully, but never 
received a penny for the operation, nor for his patient watching 
through many weary weeks. 

The clergyman could resign, the doctor could sue, but the edit- 
or and the Congressman could hardly do either. 

If in the mad rush after wealth the American people could 
be induced to occasionally stop and think, perhaps there would 
be more time to remember and reciprocate favors. The worst of 
it is that the rising generation seem to have no better manners 
than their elders. 


$100 in Prizes to News Agents. 


A PRIZE COUPON will be found on the beautiful cover of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY this week, and for each succeeding week for 
three weeks to come. 

We offer $100 in prizes to the five news agents who will send 
us the greatest number of these coupons from the four issues 
containing them, provided they are sent in before the 15th of 
February next. 

The prizes will be distributed as follows : 

$50 to the agent sending in the greatest number. 

$25 to the agent sending in the second largest. 

$10 each to the two agents who send in the next largest; and 
$5 to the agent who comes next on the list. 

Papers will pot be returnable after the coupons have been 
removed. 


A Woman’s Perilous Journey. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY prints this week the first of a series of 
illustrated articles written by Miss Esther Lyons, descriptive of 
her journey over the Chilkoot Pass to the Klondike gold re- 
gions. Miss Lyons is widely known as a gifted lecturer on the 
wonders of Alaska, and she has received the hearty indorsements 
of the press in many sections. She was the first white woman 
to cross the Chilkoot Pass, and her description of the journey is 
written with a graphic pen. At this time special interest at- 
taches to her series of articles, the first of which appears to-day. 
Others will follow in consecutive numbers, and will be hand- 
somely illustrated with the best views of the Klondike region 
thus far secured. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir Mayor Van Wyck holds fast to his resolution, as recently 
expressed, to give “ his undivided attention and entire and hon- 
est effort to the administration of the governmental affairs of 
New York,” he will act wisely; and if he insist that every other 
city official must give his entire time and attention to the duties 
of his office he will do even better. What the city of New York 
needs is more business and less politics. 





There was no mincing of words in the public reprimand 
administered by Secretary of War Alger to Captain Lovering, 
of the Fourth Infantry, who had been found guilty of gross 
cruelty to a private soldier. Secretary Alger calls Captain 
Lovering sharply to account for taking the law into his own 
hands, instead of submitting to the military laws which govern 
thearmy. It is a misfortune that a reprimand is the only pun- 
ishment that could be administered to the offending officer. 





It is a relief to find that scientific engineers of the highest 
rank unite in declaring that the recent terrible accident at 
Garrison’s, on the Hudson River Railroad, by which a train 
was thrown into the river, was caused not by a weakness of 
the road bed, as was at first alleged, but by some accident to 
the running-gear, which might have been the result of an ob- 
struction on the track, or of some defect in a wheel or rail. The 
conclusion of scientific engineers that the road-bed of the New 
York Central and Hudson River system is one of the safest and 
best in the country is timely and reassuring. 





This letter to the editor of LESLIn’s WEEKLY deserves a 
place in the Truth Teller’s column : 


PHILADELPHIA, December 23d,1897. Editor of Leslie's Weekly: 
I take the liberty to call your attention to a curious misstatement in 
your issue of December 16th. Under the head of ‘* An Innovation in 
American Cities’ it is stated that ‘‘ Albany is the only place on the 
western hemisphere where a meridian-line can be found.’’ The true 
facts are that every county town in the State of New Jersey has its 
own meridian-line. It is a time-honored joke that New Jersey is not 
in the United States, but it is, I think, carrying the joke entirely too 
far to say that it is not in the western hemisphere. 
Respectfully, JOHNSON HUBBELL. 





What is the matter with our new Secretary of the Treasury ? 
After frightening the business interest of the country by sub- 
mitting an official report indicating a deficit of twenty - one 
million dollars in the next fiscal year, he was confronted by 
Mr. Dingley in the House with the statement that the Treasury 
would show a surplus of about twenty million dollars. Some 
body kindly explains that Secretary Gage, under a new regula- 
tion, has included in his estimate of the amount required for 
river and harbor improvements, the aggregate estimate of the 
Secretary of War for this purpose, which is usually two or three 
times the amount that Congress appropriates. By reducing the 
estimate for rivers and harbors to reasonable figures the bal- 
ance-sheet shows a profit instead of a deficit. Just how much 
damage was done to vested interests, and to business prospects 
generally, by the ill-advised action of Secretary Gage no one 
can estimate. But it was not a little. 





An eloquent and well-deserved tribute was paid by Bishop 
Potter to Mayor Strong, of New York, at a recent public din- 
ner, when the good bishop said, amid the hearty applause of his 
hearers, that ‘‘ Colonel Strong illustrated everything that be- 
longed to the best civil service, and gave to the city of New 
York an administration so spotless and stainless that no man 
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can say that one unearned dollar stuck to his hand ; no duty he 
assumed was ever slighted.” This is good enough for an epi- 
taph ; but we trust it may be many years before it will be nec- 
essary to write the epitaph of one of the best mayors that New 
York City has ever had. 

Those who take delight in criticism of the mercenary charac- 
teristics of the Jew would have felt a silent rebuke had they 
visited the great shopping district of New -York during the 
height of the holiday season. On the busy Saturday preceding 
Christmas, one of the largest and finest establishments on Twen- 
ty-third Street was closed throughout the day. A relative of one 
of the members of the firm had died, and, with that beautiful 
affection which characterizes the race, the proprietors drew the 
blinds and closed the doors on a crowd of men and women cus- 
tomers who eagerly sought admission. The closing of such an 
establishment for a single day meant a loss of tens of thousands 
of dollars. We fear that many a Christian in a similar emer- 
gency would have been sadly tempted to sacrifice his affections 
on the altar of his selfishness. 





If it be true that President McKinley was warned in time by 
the best lawyers in the Senate not to nominate Attorney-General 
McKenna for a place on the Supreme Court Bench, then the 
President must be held responsible for the consequences of his 
ill-judged act. As Attorney-General, Judge McKenna had two 
opportunities to distinguish himself. One was in the interpre- 
tation of Section 22 of the Dingley bill, and the other was in 
taking prompt action in defense of the government’s rights in 
the Union Pacific sale. Up to the last moment no one knew 
what he would do in either case, and what he did do was spoiled 
by his hesitation and delay. The protest against his confirma 
tion is of such a nature that the Senate cannot refuse to listen to 
it. Some of the most distinguished lawyers of the Pacific coast 
have protested against confirmation on the ground that he is a 
politician rather than a lawyer, and that his record proves him 
to be unfit for a place on the Supreme Court Bench. He was on 
the California circuit when the railroad riots occurred in Cali- 
fornia, and an attempt was made to secure an injunction against 
the rioters, The parties interested telegraphed from the East, 
urging that the case be brought before a fit and capable judge. 
McKenna’s name was mentioned, and a telegram was received 
from California, objecting to a hearing before him on the ground 
that ‘‘ McKenna has neither backbone nor side-bones.” When 
Congress called for the production of all the papers in the rail- 
road riot trouble,*this telegram was included among those that 
were printed, but some kindly hand—it is said it was that of 
Attorney-General Olney—was promptly interposed, and the 
printed pamphlet was revised before many copies of it reached 
the public eye. 
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= HEINRICH CONRIED, the manager of the Irving Place Thea- 


tre—the temple of the German drama in New York City—oc- 
cupies a position by 





force of his energetic 
es rsonality 
that f.osolutely 
unique in this coun- 
try. A graduate of 
the Imperial Burg 
Theatre of Vienna, 
Mr. Conried has 
brought here and es- 
tablished the meth- 
ods of the great Eu- 
ropean stock organi- 
zations, which de- 
velop and maintain 
large companies of 
artists capable of 
playing anything 
from comic opera to 
the classic réper- 
toire, and are there- 
fore enabled to pro 
duce promptly and 
HEINRICH CONRIED. in perfect style the 
best novelties in all 
classes of drama. This is also the plan of Mr. Augustin Daly, 
whose comedy organization stands without a rival on the Eng 
lish-speaking stage on either side of the Atlantic. But Mr. 
C onried, with his weekly and sometimes nightly change of bill, 
puts on almost as many pieces, of one kind or another, in the 
course of a single season as Mr. Daly does in a decade. His av- 
erage is from fifty to sixty pieces in a year, including regular 
revivals of the classic dramas, from Goethe and Schiller down 





to Hauptman, Sudermann, and Ibsen ; the modern light Ger 
man comedies, which Mr. Daly adapts so cleverly in English ; 
the exquisite comic operas of the Viennese school, embracing 
Strauss, Millicker, and Suppé 
and German-American authors, for the first time on any stage. 
Moreover, the brightest dramatic stars of Berlin and Vienna 


; and original works of German 


are brought here, to play in conjunction with the Irving Place 
stock company. Thus, we had last season Agnes Sorma, who is 
to return here again next March ; and at the present moment 
Julie Kopacsy is in the full triumph of her first American visit. 
Such is the solid artistic structure that Mr. Conried has built up 
in the five years since he assumed the direction of this theatre. 
There is a sentiment of *‘ art for art’s sake” in his work that is 
Altrough there are some three 
ity of them 


somewhat rare in these days 
hundred thousand Germans in New York, the ma 


are not of the class that supports the legitimate theatre; and 
even such as do, incline to frequent the A r lay-houses, 
for the sake of practice in the language. 8 rving Place 
establishment, while always sure of the su; of a large yet 
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select clientéle, is not the money-making concern that it might 
be if conducted on a lower plane artistically. However, no one 
regards Mr. Conried as a disappointed man. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his stage career is to be féted next month by the 
leading German social and professional organizations. 

=Fifty years ago last May the Deutsche Liederkranz, or 
German Song Union, of New York City, gave its first public 
concert at the *‘ Apollo 
Saloon,” which must 
have been a more im- 
portant and fashionable 
place than its name 
would indicate to us of 
to-day, as some of the 
most distinguished art- 
ists of the musical world 
participated, and the 
tickets were sold at the 
then Astorian price of 
one dollar each. Dr. 
Herman E. Ludwig was 
the first president. To- 
day that honored and 
enviable office is held by 
Mr. Julius -Hoffmann, 
who was president in 
1876, 1885, and _ 1890. 





MR. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
From small beginnings, 
the Liederkranz in the course of half a century has become one 
of the largest societies of its kind in the world, and is installed 
in a palatial home in East Fifty-eighth Street. It remains ever 
faithful to its original purposes of promoting the art of music, 
especially chorus-singing ; of cultivating refined social inter- 
course among German-Americans, and fostering the use of the 
language of the Fatherland, in order that the treasures of its 
literature shall not be lost to the descendants of German parents 
in this country. The many congratulatory tokens of esteem re- 
ceived by the society on the occasion of its fiftieth birthday con- 
stitute an impressive tribute to its achievement and fame ; while 
the sumptuous illustrated book, the *‘ Geschichte des Vereins 
Deutscher Liederkranz in New York,” just published, is the 
fitting literary memorial of the occasion. 
=The Khedive of Egypt recently bestowed on Rev. Edward 
Randall Knowles, of Sutton. Massachusetts, the decoration of 
the commandership 
of the Turkisi im- 
perial order of the 
Medjidie.. Dr. 
Knowles is well 
known in this coun- 
try as the leader of 
“Old Catholic” 
thought, and his 
writings in this line 
have attracted a deal 
of attention abroad 
for their clear treat- 
ment of the essential 
nature of electricity 
and the invisible 
forces of the uni- 
verse. The order of 
the Medjidie has five 
grades, the first two 
being conferred upon 
royalty or upon high 
officials. Dr. 
Knowles’s command- 
ership represents the 
third grade. It was given Dr. Knowles by the Khedive in rec 
ognition of his remarkable ‘* Supremacy of the Spiritual,” pub- 
lished about two years ago. Dr. Knowles’s ‘‘ herat” or diploma, 
together with the collar and star of the order, as shown ‘in the 
picture, were brought to this country a few weeks ago and 
delivered to Dr. Knowles by former Consul-General Penfield. 
The cordon and the star that are shown on the left breast in the 
picture denote the grand cordon of the star of Anjouan, con- 
ferred some time ago by the Sultan of the French protectorate 


REV. EDWARD RANDALL KNOWLES. 


of Anjouan. 

Professor Minas Tcheraz is an active force among the Ar- 
menians of. the world, and gives his whole time to their cause. 
He is an exile from Con- 
stantinople with a price 
on his head. The Sultan 
considers him his most 
dangerous foe, editing 
and publishing, as he 
does, an influential Ar 
menian paper and send 
ing it broadcast over the 
world. Professor 
Tcheraz was in his early 
twenties when he was 
sent as one of the dele- 
gates to the Berlin Con- 
gress of 1878, and from 
thence dates the Sultan’s 
hatred of him. He was 
continually spied upon, and three years after the Berlin Con- 





PROFESSOR MINAS TCHERAZ. 


gress he took his passport ostensibly for Paris, but really went 
to Marseilles, London, and Manchester to confer with other 
leading Armenians. The Sultan sent a spy with him, and upon 
his return to Constantinople a friend warned him that the Sul 
tan would arrest hira the following day and put him to death. 
He escaped through the aid of a Russian lady and went to Lon- 
don, from which city he sent, a month later, a copy of his paper 
to the Sultan. In Constantinople Professor Tcheraz was a rich 
man, but his property was confiscated by the Sultan. Several 
times a year Abdul Hamid sends emissaries asking what price 
Tcheraz will accept to throw over his paper and cease his at 
tacks ; but Tcheraz is willing to die in exile rather than to give 
up his cause. His title of professor comes from bis oceupyir 

the chair for the Armenian language at Kings C in Lon- 








don. He is highly esteemed by scholars the world over, as he is 
a very learned man, speaking fluently eleven languages. He 
counts among his intimate friends such men as Professor Max 
Miiller, Mr. James Brice, Member of Parliament, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Salisbury, and the Duke of Devonshire. Professor 
Tcberaz was a delegate to the World’s Congress of Religions at 
Chicago in 1893, and afterwards lectured at Columbia College 
at the invitation of President Seth Low. He also lectured in all 
Professor Tcheraz is a fellow 


the other large cities of the East 
of the Royal Asiatic Society and a member of the Oriental 
Congress. 


-Mademoiselle Rachel 
Hoffmann, graduateofthe 
Conservatory of Brussels, 
is an accomplished young 
pianist and musician. She 
won many honors during 
her course of study, when 
she was a pupil of Du- 
pont, and has much com- 
mand over her instru- 
ment. Her tone is full, 
sonorous, and full of va- 
riety, and she is endowed 
with rare musical intelli 
gence. She made her first 
appearance in New York 
last season, when she 
played Saint-Saéns’s con- 
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MLLE. RACHEL HOFFMANN. 


certo in G minor with the 
Damrosch orchestra. 

=The Hilton family. since acquiring the great wealth left by 
A. T. Stewart, has not been entirely happy. Assaulted by suits 
from the outside, harassed by the failures of business enter- 
prises, and now dismembered by interior dissensions which are 
soon to be made public through the courts, it would seem that 
the Hiltons might probably Lave been happier if they had never 
been called upon to spend the wealth accumulated by the shrewd 
Irish merchant. But one member of the family, a son-in-law of 
Judge Hilton, has walked serenely during all these troubles, and 
has remained unvexed, whatever the issue. This member is 
Judge Horace Russell, who~has for twenty years been growing 
in the esteem of all who know him, and especially so of the 
members of the Bar. Judge Russell—this is a guess—is about 
fifty years old now, and is one of the best-looking and most 
sturdy of the six-footers to be seen on the streets or in the courts 
of the metropolis. There is a trifle of gray in his beard and 
hair, but that is all time seems to bave done for him save to 
increase his measure of wisdom. He is, by the way, an enthusi- 
astic golfer, and plays about as strong a game as any man in 
the country who took up the sport after passing the forty-year 
mark. 

Mr. Elliott Woods, the superintendent of the Capitol at 
Washington, is a young man of much promise who has recently 
been brought into prominence 
in the scientific world through 
his discovery of the gold-foil 
screen as a protector against 
personal injury from the ap- 
plication of X-rays. Mr. 
Woods is assistant to Mr. Ed- 
ward Clark, the venerable 
architect of the Capitol, anda 
few years ago built for him- 
self an interesting laboratory 
in one corner of the Capitol 
grounds, in which he has-col 
lected almost every apparatus 
in use in the. electrical world. 
It is here that he has made his 
successful experiments with the X-rays, and surgeons bring 
their patients to him from far and near. Mr. Woods has made 





MR. ELLIOTT WOODS. 


many important experiments in his laboratory interesting* to 
surgeons as well as to manufacturerstof X-ray apparatus, and 
firmly believes that the danger from the X-rays has been exag- 
gerated. Through the modification of Tesla’s methods he be 
came the discoverer of the gold-foi!l screen, using gold-leaf in 
stead of the aluminum sheet. Mr. Woods says. that before the 
adoption of this screen patients were more afraid of* the X-rays 
than of the surgeon’s knife. Mr. Woods is a strong advocate 
for electricity as a tissue-builder and remedial agent, and ad- 
vises high frequency currents for fresh colds, weakness of voice, 
and general affections of the throat. 

=Prince Windishgritz of Austria, until very recently, occu 
pied important political positions. For the last year he has 
turned his attention 
to agriculture and 
p cattle - raising, and 


bought a large tract 





of land near Sera- 
jevo, the capital city 
of the province of 
Bosnia, conquered 
from the Turis. He 
Was a great syinpa 
thizer with Greece 
in her late strugel 
against the Turks, 
anc very liberally 
helped the Greek 
cause, taking ad 
vantage of the geo 
graphical position inv 
which Bosnia is situ 
ated, on the bound 
ary of Albania, and 
arming all Albanian 
sympathizers and 
them 


PRINCE WINDISHGRATZ. 


furnishing 
with horses, food, and provisions, the products of bis own farm 


For such services King George of Greece decorated Prince 


Windishgritz with the order of San Salvador, the most honor 
able order in Hellas. 
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** Carmen.” **Das Modell.”’ 


‘** Waldmeister.”’ 
JULIE KOPACSY, IN GERMAN COMIC OPERA, AT THE IRVING PLACE THEATRE. 


Julie Kopacey. 
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MAURICE BARRYMORE AS ‘‘ JEAN LA- Maurice Barrymore Elita Proctor Otis Stephen Grattan Max Figman ' 
” as Jean Lafitte. as Zabet. as Victor Laussat. as Dewey Belford , 


FITTE,” IN ‘‘A WARD OF FRANCE. 
‘““A WARD OF FRANCE,” AT WALLACK’S THEATRE.—END OF ACT III 
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Albemar and the Dummy, 


Anne Fletcher as Pierre Lafarge. Anne Fletcher. 
LADY, OR THE HAIR ?”—A VAUDEVILLE NOVELTY. 
Photographs by Robinson 


UNA ABELL, AS ‘‘ FLOWER MOYNE,” IN 
‘* 4 WARD OF FRANCE.” “THE 


In the Theatrical Whirl. 


Tax holiday weeks, in New York theatricals, have proven this season something of an exception to the traditional order ot 
things, in that all the principal houses have enjoyed a steady run of prosperity—some of them with established successes that hold 
ver into the new year, others with fresh productions that make likely bids for public favor. Among the latter are included; ‘ A 
Ward of France,” by Messrs. Fyles and Presbrey, at Wallack’s ; ‘‘ The Royal Box,” Charles Coghlan’s adaptation of the elder 
Dumas’s ‘‘ Kean,” at the Fifth Avenue ; ‘‘ The Ballet Girl” at the Manhattan ; and ‘“‘ The Telephone Girl” at the Casino. Then there 
is the inauguration of the Castle Square Company’s opera season at the American, with ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief”; and 


of 
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Heinrich Conried’s brilliant productions of comic opera in German at the Irving Place Theatre, with Julie Kopacsy, for the first 
time here,sia“the performances which have added so much to the gayety of the German-speaking nations of Europe. If ‘‘ Wald- 
meister,” the latest and perhaps the most tuneful operetta of Johann Strauss, were presented at a Broadway house—let us say the 
Casino—with Kopacsy as Pauline, supported by such admirable artists as Seyffertitz, Senius, Jean Felix, Fritz Hitzigrath, Milla 
Barry, and Olga d’Estrée, all of the Irving Place stock company, it would surely eclipse a number of the hitherto unquestioned 
successes in the same line. 

‘A Ward of France” is a romantic-historical American play, with a somewhat tortuous plot woven around the personality of 
Thescene of the action is New Orleans, as that city is supposed to have been in 1803, the time of the cession 





Lafitte, the Gulf pirate. 
of Louisiana to the United States, when the Spanish, French and American flags, to say nothing of Lafitte’s black jack, floated over 
it in rapid succession. The play does not rise quite to the pitch of dramatic fervor that might be expected from such materials ; yet 
it is seldom allowed to drag, in the hands of the present excellent cast, which includes Maurice Barrymore as the noble pirate, Elita 
Proctor Otis as a dusky fortune-teller, and Max Figman asa creole beau. Rich stage settings and picturesque costumes also contrib- 


ute much to the effectiveness of this production. 

Vaudeville is looking high for ‘‘ top-liners,” and shortly will have a shining novelty in ‘‘The Lady, or the Hair?’ This is a 
very ingenious and diverting atelier sketch, in which Miss Anne Fletcher assumes all the characters, male and female, with au 
almost magical celerity of change that suggests favorable comparison with the great Fregoli. Miss Fletcher’s collaborator in the 
writing of this piece was Mr. Livingston Russell, who contributes the verses in the Lorelei song that Edna Rosalind Park has 





bewitchingly set to music. 
Madge Ellis, singing her nice little songs at Koster & Bial’s, is what some of the greatest artists fail to be—a living picture of 


MADGE ELLIS, AT KOSTER & BIAL’s. dainty »nimation and grace. 
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hours, providing there is no towing to be done. We 
encountered a very strong gale during the entire pas- 
sage. This, we learned, was not unusual. The wind is 


te A : ~ Spied — ta” sucked through a mighty opening in the hills to the 
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right, mountains rising to a height of from two to three 


AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE By F 
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thousand feet on either side. This canal is about one- 
half mile wide, lying between mountain ranges. The 
prevailing wind is always cold. 

Twenty-four hours brought us to Dyea, an Indian 
village and trading post up a creek of the same name. 
about a mile from salt water. Thisis now quite a place, 
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many people being quartered here waiting to cross the 

pass in the early spring. Here, on a sandspit about a 
mile below Healy & Wilson’s trading post, our outfits 
were taken from the scow and piled upon the beach. 

~ What desolate objects we were, what mites of humanity. 

‘ y Behind us civilization ; before us vastness, silence, grand- 
SS oa eur. What a place to think, to dream ! 

What flights of fancy, higher even than those snow- 
capped peaks. This will soon be the summer home of 
the poet, the artist. 

Mr. Wilson’s voice, although pleasant, was a rude 
awakening. He was issuing orders as to the distribu- 
tion and placing of outfits. We had to make haste 
to get them above tide-water. Now we were obliged 
to make a careful and a thorough examination to 
see that nothing was missing, mislaid, or forgotten. 
There is our Yukon sleigh, a skeleton affair, made from 


From Seattle to 
Sheep Camp. 





I HAD just ended an engagement in British r 
Columbia and had reached ‘Seattle on my way 
East, when an invitation was presented to me 
by Mr. Wilson and wife to join their party on 
atrip to Alaska. The very thought made me 
shiver. ‘‘ O-oo-h,” said I, ‘it’s too cold. You 
might as well ask me to explore the frozen 
regions of the North Pole.” 

Mr. Wilson then told me of the glorious sum- 
mers they had in the far Alaskan north. I 





bs laughed at them. I was, as nearly every one 
: was, and is, ignorant as to the vastness, great- 
ness, and greenness of our wonderful Alaske 3 
i Being, however, of rather an adventurous 
: disposition, I was finally persuaded: to accom 
} 
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pany them. I found that I had the neces- Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson 
sary funds to spare to prepare for this outing, CROSSING DYEA CANON—TWO MILES LONG, FIFTY FEET WIDE. 


and under the direction of Mr. Wilson purchas- 
ed an outfit, and about the middle of March we sailed from the best hard wood, and shod with ground-steel runners seven 
Seattle. feet three inches long and sixteen inches wide—just the right 

From Seattle to Juneau, who shall describe the trip ? (Continued on page 7.) 

In the first place, this is a delightful sea voyage, without its 
accompanying horror, sea-sickness, or mal de mer. This whole 
voyage is made by steaming through a succession of land-locked 
bays, sounds, straits, and passages, never for a moment being 
out of sight of land. We left all evening dresses and ball-room 
gowns behind, and took three changes of warm underwear, an 
ordinary street suit, a short warm skirt for mountain-climbing, 
a mackintosh or gossamer, a pair of good strong shoes, stout 
rubbers, and an alpenstock or stout cane. We left Seattle at 
nine in the morning. As you leave the wharf the beauty of 
landscape begins, and never ends during the whole two-thou- 
sand-mile trip. This trip alone is well worth taking. We 
stopped at Victoria, Vancouver, and on the second day crossed 
the forty-ninth parallel, which separates Uncle Sam’s territory 
from English possessions. On the evening of the fifth day we 
reached Juneau. Juneau is the gateway and metropolis of the 
great Northwest Territory, a town hardly ten years old, large- 
ly cosmopolitan, but many cultured people, American and Eng- 
lish, are to be found here. 

Juneau certainly has the appearance of a very progressive 
city. In spite of the immense area of Alaska, any city built on 
the coast must necessarily be crowded for room. The streets of 
Juneau are narrow, and it is built as closely as possible against 
the huge hills which virtually form a large background. They 
are well termed hills of everlasting snow. The town has a de- 
cidedly Alpine appearance. 

The business men of Juneau are shrewd and active. There 
are four newspapers—bright, newsy sheets, a credit to any com- 
munity. Leaving Juneau, a ride of thirty minutes and we 
: passed the point of land separating the harbor of Juneau from 

Copyright by Winter & Pond. Lynn Canal. The distance from Juneau to Dyea is one hun- Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson 
: ANOTHER VIEW IN THE CANON, dred miles, This is generally made, in good weather, in twelve DYEA RIVER CANON, 
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material of two minds where before I had but one. 
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THEDMORE. 


By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


PART III 

Gro 7?REY looked down, dissatisfied, at the knotted bandage 
which br. La Mar had made into a sling. He felt in his pockets 
with his free hand and drew out a large silk handkerchief. 
‘This would look ever so much better,” he said, seriously. 

Dr. La Mar laughed outright. ‘‘ Your vanity is at least can- 
did. More silk ?” 

**T don’t want to startle Mrs. Thedmore. When she first sees 
me the less professionally bandaged I look the better.” 

‘““ And the more romantic, better yet 7’ said Dr. La Mar, 
dryly. ‘Shall I arrange it so that you can stand before a glass 
and write a sonnet on the wounded patriot? You will never 
get a finer model. I suppose allis grist that comes to your mill, 
—even yourself.” 

The poet’s quick ear caught the note of ridicule. He an- 
swered, sharply: ‘‘ How about your grist? Are any flesh-and- 
blood materials too sacred for your knife? Butcher, or baker, 
or poetry-maker, we are all cannibals, my friend, and we can’t 
afford to lose good material or criticise each other.” 

Dr. La Mar looked up, surprised. ‘‘ That,” he said with 
more cordiality, ‘‘sounds rather like a speech from my tongue 
than what I expected from you.” 

, Geoffrey smiled genially. ‘* Perhaps I may be gathering 
new material and my next poem be called * The Physician’; 
who knows? But I have never garnered material consciously. 
It flows into me naturally at the ears and eyes and stores itself, 
to come out at my finger-tips at need. At least I have never 
been conscious of absorbing material until lately, when I have 
found that Ican gather it directly. The discovery has helped 
me enormously, and Mrs. Thedmore—it is from her I get the 
material—has been so kindly willing to aid me in my work.” 

**In what way?’ asked Dr. La Mar, again watchful, and 
with the same half-angry, half-humorous contempt. Geoffrey 
replied, eagerly : 

‘*In a way quite remarkable. I can at will share with her 
her mind.” 

** Share Mrs. Thedmore’s mind !” 

‘Yes; and as a scientist you shouldn’t be incredulous of 
anything. I assure you I can, with her consent, work with the 


” 





“ For instance—” 

‘“‘T tell to her in detail the essence or the narrative of the 
poem I am about to write ; then as I work she sits near me, 
with that exquisite soul’of hers absorbs the whole, thinking it 
over and over while I watch that play of thought on her feat- 
ures and let her voiceless inspiration slip into my very soul, 
doubling its powers. I do actually work with two minds—my 
own and hers—and write, I- know, as I never did before and 
never dared hope to write. How beautiful she is! Sometimes 
I wonder if it is the lovely home that makes her spirit so ex- 
quisite, or if it is her spirit that builds her body’s beauty.” He 
paused dreamily. 

** Go on,” said Dr. La Mar, as one who could not believe more 
folly possible. 

“ Where was I ?” asked Geoffrey, rousing. 

** Sharing Mrs.:Thedmore’s mind.” 

** You do not beliéve it possible. Curious, though, is it not ?” 

“* Most curious:* “Held this, please.” Dr. La Mar indicated 
the end of the bandage which he had: been holding in place as 
he listened. He walked to his desk to find his bandage-pins, 
muttering to himself, 

** Worse than I thought possible! Are they both insane ?” 

Geoffrey talked or in the same dreamy, unheeding fashion. 
**T have often wondered if I could establish this same subtle 
mind-reading with any one else. So far I have only tried it 
with Mrs. Thedmore. I think her peculiarly spiritual nature 
makes it possible, but she wants me to try it with Thedmore.” 

‘* Thedmore !” exclaimed Dr. La Mar, facing round from his 
desk. 

Geoffrey laughed. ‘‘That’s practically what I said to Mrs. 
Thedmore. I told her he would call it all nonsense ; so we 
agreed not to say anything about it to him.” 

Dr. La Mar was looking sharply at Geoffrey. ‘‘Is he an 
actor or an innocent ?’ he was questioning. 

‘* How long am I to hold this bandage ? What are you doing 
over there ?” 

** Looking for bandage-pins. Here they are. So this is what 
you and Mrs. Thedmore call sharing a mind.” 

‘* What would you call it ?” 

‘** Another name,” began Dr. La Mar, roughly. 

“Tt has a scientific name, then? Mrs. Thedmore will be in- 
terested to hear that.” 

Dr. La Mar paused. ‘No, I cannot give you the name, but 
I may be able later.” He knotted the ends of the silk handker- 
chief and flung the sling over Geoffrey’s neck, adjusting his arm 
into it. 

Geoffrey staggered slightly as he stood. ‘‘ Bah! how shaken 
I feel | - This hurt seems unimportant, but I have not yet recov- 
ered my nerve.” 

‘*T have vainly tried to learn how you were hurt. I sup- 
posed you were the man the girl of your story saved from the 
cars, but as you say no, I fail to discover what she had to do 
with your accident and you.” 

‘Fired me to wildest enthusiasm. What should you sup- 
pose? I caught the brave little woman and swung her aside 
just in time. As it was, I got a knock, you see.” 

Dr. La Mar stood staring. ‘‘ You did what ?” he said. 

Geoffrey laughed good-humoredly. ‘* You are not very com- 
plimentary. Would you stand by and let such a woman be 
ground to pieces before your eyes ?” 

**You risked your life to save a woman you never saw be- 
fore ?”’ 

“No. It was wholly involuntary. She fired me to action as 
an electric shock moves a muscle.” 

The physician was silent, his eyes cast down. When he spoke 
it was as if with reluctance, 





‘¢ It is something to be susceptible to that kind of electricity. 
I agreed with you that the girl’s action was fine, yet she was 
risking her life to save what was probably dearer to her. You 
had no such reason for your impulse.” 

‘Thad. What do you call the impulse of the man who fol- 
lows his captain when he rushes into the thick of the fight before 
him? He isa poltroon if he does not foliow, only a follower if 
he does. The captain, the impulse, is the figure, the compelling 
.power.” 

Dr. La Mar shook his head. ‘‘I owe you some amends and a 
confession. I said your arm was firmer and stronger than I 
expected to find it. I have been doing you a greater injustice 
than that.” 

‘You have never thought much of me, have you ?” Geoffrey 
was smiling frankly. 

‘*You are mistaken,” said Dr. La Mar, briefly; ‘‘I have 
thought very much of you.” 

‘*What you have thought not mentioned,” retorted Geof- 
frey. ‘‘ Don’t you twist rhetoric to a man who does that for 
his bread and butter. Stick to your own trade.” He moved to 
the hearth and, standing there, settled the silk sling yet more 
picturesquely over his shoulder. *‘I ought to confess to you,” 
he said, *‘that you could not have been far wrong in any poor 
estimate of me. My courage is at best of a poor, flickering 
quality, dependent on a flare of enthusiasm. In daily life Iam 
as dependent as a little child. I must hold strong hands. 
Those hands are now Thedmore’s and his wife’s. I need to be 
liked and to be with those who love me as Thedmore and his 
wife love. I have always felt your somewhat judicial attitude 
to me, and—yes, I have suffered idiotically under that and any 
other form of criticism.” 

Dr. La Mar replied with feeling. ‘‘I hereby accuse myself 
of having been a self-elected and unjust judge—more unjust 
than you know or ever will know. I insisted on weighing you 
in the only scales I understood. I now believe that you are not 
for me to understand.” 

‘*Never mind—I bear no grudge. Why should you under- 
stand or like me? There is no obligation of the kind upon you 
because I happen to have a craving for your approbation and 
that of every one else. If you could operate upon my sensitive- 
ness and remove it I would submit to the knife without a mur- 
mur. It makes the daily grind of life gird unbearably at 
times. Mrs. Thedmore understands me. She is as dependent 
as Ion atmosphere. We can only sing when our sun shines.” 

‘* Her sun shines always,” said Dr. La Mar, quickly. ‘* Thed- 
more has no moods.” 

‘* Thedmore—no, bless his true heart! He is as unchanging 
as the sun, but sunlight cannot always conquer the vapors, nor 
can he dispel ours when once they enwrap us. Sometimes I 
think our moods are becoming too much even for his cheerful- 
ness.” 

Dr. La Mar turned away, frowning. ‘ We,” ‘ our,” ‘* us”— 
the plurals hurt his ears, yet he could no longer doubt their in- 
nocent use. 

** Do you think Thedmore looks well ?” asked Geoffrey. 

** What do you think ?” 

“*T? Oh, Iam never competent to judge where I care deep- 
ly. If Thedmore has but a headache my heart is melting with 
fear. He is more to me than anything on earth. What would 
my life have been but for him—what would it be now? You 
cannot realize what he has been—what he is—to me. Why, I 
owe my very life tohim. If to gain him anything I could lay 
it down, that would be only bis right and my privilege.” 

As he listened, Dr. La Mar’s face again grew keen and hard. 
He sat watchfully silent. Geoffrey went on, his right arm rest- 
ing on the shelf of the mantel supporting him, his eyes fixed 
dreamily on the fire. 

‘“*T have the same anxiety for Mrs. Thedmore. She gives 
me each morning a sense of fear and delight, for it is then that 
she looks most delicate, most pure and remote from earth. Did 
you ever happen to notice her coming down the stairs in the 
morning? I stand each day just out of sight inside the door of 
the breakfast-room to watch that descending to earth. Her 
morning gowns are all light and flowing, and she drops down 
swiftly from step to step with a soft rushing sound like running 
water, easily asa mountain stream falling down the stone ter- 
races. She is just as sparkling and graceful, too, but so deli- 
cate. A breath might convert her into spray—and away. Do 
you think that my being in her home adds too much to her 
cares, La Mar? Now, pray, answer me frankly. 1 overheard 
her yesterday laughingly speaking of some household changes 
as necessary because she said she had now always two men to 
consider. What do you think, La Mar ?” 

Dr. La Mar turned away witha stifled groan. ‘‘ Good God ! 
I dare not tell him. It is the prattle of babes!” Aloud he 
spoke lightly. ‘‘ What do I think? I never think about wo- 
men unless professionally hired to do so. Vhedmore will call 
me in if he grows anxious.” 

‘* Thedmore,” said Geoffrey, as if the husband’s anxiety were 
a new thought. ‘Oh, yes; I suppose he would be acting if 
there were reason.” 

‘*Of course,” said Dr. La Mar, dryly. ‘‘ Put on this coat, 
please. While in my office as my patient I am responsible for 
you. I don’t want pneumonia at my door.” 

Geoffrey thrust his right arm into the coat which Dr. La Mar 
held towards him. 

‘*1 shall have to risk a cold in my left arm. My bandage 
won’t go into the sleeve. How strangely shaken I still feel. 
That fall was not enough to cause it, surely.” 

Dr. La Mar looked up. Geoffrey’s eyelids were lowered 
heavily, his face was white and drawn. 

“You are suffering from the shock more or less. After an 
accident reaction comes, as a rule. Go home and go to bed.” 
He turned away to his desk, where he sat down. He had bound 
up his patieut’s arm, arranged his coat for him, talked with 
him longer than was his wont. He now plainly felt his work 
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done, and took up his pen. Geoffrey was leaning heavily 
against the mantel and making no move to leave. 

‘* Ts there any reason why I should not have more ammonia ? 
I am afraid I shall not sleep to-night. A sleepless night has 
terrors for me.” * 

Dr. La Mar, turning over his papers, answered, a little im- 
patiently: ‘‘ No; ammonia will do you no harm, nor very much 
good, either. I will give you a small vial of it to take home 
with you, but the best medicine for you is your bed—or,” he added 
under his breath, ‘‘a grave. How else can this end ?” Without 
rising he bent forward and, taking up the vial of ammonia, began 
to pour part of its contents into a smaller bottle. As he did so 
his eyes were exactly on a level with the baize-lined glass that 
still reflected the room. Dr. La Mar paused, the two vials sus- 
pended. ‘‘ What is the man doing ?” he asked himself. ‘‘ What 
had he got there? What has he got there? Good God! It is 
Thedmore’s draught !” In tbat improvised mirror he could see 
Geoffrey leaning more and more closely over the mantel. As if 
in pain, his right hand clasped his brow, and from thence fell 
heavily, inch by inch, stealthily nearer to the glass Thedmore 
had left. Dr. La Mar’s hands fell to the desk and he half rose 
from his chair. 

** Drop that !——” he began, but the words died on his lips, 
which instead mechanically formed Thedmore’s name. It 
seemed to him that the hair was rising on his head. He sat 
gazing before him. In the glass he could see that his quick 
motion had startled the half-dreaming opium-eater, who had 
turned and was watching him. The desk-chair moved easily. 
One touch of his hand on the desk, the physician knew, would 
whirl him face to face with his patient. 

Dr. La Mar was thinking fast and confusedly. ‘* He is my 
patient ; he is in my office. I am responsible—but Thedmore !” 
The possibilities in each direction were unrolling before him 
with startling clearness. His hand tightened on the desk’s edge 
and the chair moved a hair's breadth. 

‘* Thedmore !” he whispered again between his set teeth, and 
the word held him spellbound. 

‘‘Where, where is it?’ murmured Geoffrey. As one in 
sleep, he was feeling for the glass. He caught its stem in his 
fingers caressingly. Dr. La Mar’s figure grew rigid and stif 
fened in his chair. ‘‘ A sleepless night !” babbled the murmur- 
ing voice. Geoffrey’s head dropped lower over the glass, his 
hand drew it closer. 

‘*It is just,” whispered the watcher, sternly. ‘‘ He fights his 
own fight. The strongest shall survive.” 

The glass was lifted. The figure at the desk suddenly lost its 
tension. La Mar’s hands rose and covered his eyes. 

‘“*My God, I cannot see it!” His whisper was an agony. 
He sprang to his feet, facing the room, calling aloud, ‘* Geof- 
frey! Drop that, Isay. Drop it !” 

Geoffrey’s fingers still clasped the stem of the glass as he set 
it down carefully and slowly turned. ‘* What is it ?’ he asked, 
calmly. ‘* What is the matter? Did you think I was about to 
drink your nostrum here? I was only trying to analyze it by 
its aroma. Why do you look at me so strangely ?” 

‘* Because the draught is poison ; one drop of it is a deadly 
poison. Set the glass down.” Dr. La Mar’s voice was shaking. 

Geoffrey released the stem and recoiled from the hearth to 
the very centre of the room. ‘ Poison! And I almost tasted 
it. La Mar, what do you mean ? Would the bare aroma poison 
me ?” 

‘* No; I will pour the draught in the fire. 

Geoffrey caught Dr. La Mar’s arm as he moved hastily 
towards the hearth. ‘‘ No, no,” he cried, shuddering ; ‘ let it 
be. Don’t touch it. Clean your office after I go, and let me go 
now. Ah! to escape the grave by an inch twice in one night is 
too much! My hat—where is it? I remember now the car 
crushed it. Lend me one, La Mar.” 

Dr. La Mar walked quickly to the hat-rack at the end of the 
room. ‘* Yes,” he said, still looking back, his voice still agitated. 
**And go home quickly. Rest yourself, forget, sleep if you 
can.” He lifted down a soft felt hat, and as he turned away 
for that moment, Geoffrey in the centre of the room raised his 
foot to a chair, untying the latchet of his shoe, and leaving it 
hanging. He was laughing nervously when Dr. La Mar came 
back with the hat. 

** Conventional creatures we are! I face death twice in one 
night, and then do I rush out from his presence bare-headed ¢ 
No; I call for a hat, forsooth, a hat.” 

** Your nerves are stronger than mine,” said Dr. La Mar, 
gravely. ‘I can’t laugh yet.” 

Geoffrey took the felt, setting the covering picturesquely on 
his head, glancing into a mirror that hung above the mantel as 
he did so. Still laughing excitedly, he ran forward to grasp the 
poker and brandish it as a sword, wheeling round from the glass 
in a martial attitude. ‘‘See, La Mar. Here is your wounded 
patriot,” he tripped and stumbled, *‘ with his shoe-string un- 
tied,” he added, humorously, looking down at his foot. He set 
the fire-iron away to stoop awkwardly over the latchet, using his 
left hand. 

** Let me,” said Dr. La Mar, approaching. 

** No, no; IL can’t have you tying my shoes.” 
Geoffrey twisted round and round on the hearth. 

‘* Nonsense,” said Dr. La Mar, impatiently. ‘‘ You will fall 
in the fire, and you are dancing like a dervish. Stand up and 
let me tie it.” He knelt on the hearthstone before Geoffrey, 
tying the shoe. ‘‘ Now,” he said, rising, *‘ is that all ?” 

Geoffrey, with a sudden gravity, looked full in his face. 
‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘all, everything. You can do no more for me.” 
He looked down at his bandaged arm and at his foot. ‘I am 
tied now, hand and foot. Put me out of your office, La Mar. 
Somehow I can’t find strength to go. I don’t know what holds 
me. Give me your hand a moment. How human it feels, Put 
me out with it, La Mar ; put me out.” 

**Come,” said Dr. La Mar, pityingly, ‘‘come at once.” He 
led Geoffrey to the office door which opened to the street. At 
the threshold Geoffrey paused, dragging his hand free and 
stretching it out towards the room. 

‘* La Mar,” he cried, ‘‘ I leave my life here behind me!” Dr. 
La Mar again grasped the shaking hand in both of his. 

‘* Steady,” he said, soothingly. ‘*The worst is over. Re 
member I told you that draught is poison to you,—deadly 
poison,” 
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Geoffrey looked into the eyes that for the first time turned 
on his kindly. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, gently, ‘‘ I remember, deadly 
poison.” He resisted no further, letting Dr. La Mar lead him 
away. 

The door closed behind them, to open again in another mo- 
ment for the physician alone. He crossed the room swiftly and, 
flinging open the glass doors of the book-case, caught up a sharp 
instrument from the shelves. With excited motions he was rip- 
ping out the baize lining from the glass when some one ad- 
vanced from the back of the room and caught hisarm. It was 
Thedmore. 

‘* La Mar!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ are you mad, tearing your furni- 
ture and talking to yourself ?” 

Dr. La Mar turned and faced him as if he did not believe 
him a bodily presence. 

‘* Ts that you or your ghost ? How long have you been here ? 
Did you see any of that horrid scene ?” 

‘Scene? No. I came in by the hall-way as you went out 
at the office-door with some one. I’ve been walking my mood 
off. I was on my way home when your window-lights beckoned 
meinagain. They always do. Has anything happened? You 
look as if you had been seeing ghosts in earnest.” 


**T have. Do you know who has just left me? Geoffrey, of 


course !” 
‘*Geoffrey! What brought him here ?” 
‘* His devil, my devil, vour devil! Help me to cut out this 
He turned back again to the baize, slashing 
Thedmore again caught his hand, looking at him anx- 


wretched mirror.” 
it free. 
iously. 

‘* La Mar, something serious has happened.” 

Dr. La Mar drew his hand away. ‘ Yes. Don’t touch my 
hand until you know what it failed to do for you. I held your 
happiness here in my palm and let it go. Geoffrey was stand- 
ing on that very hearth. That glass of opium is still warm 
from the clasp of his fingers. The drop that ought to have freed 
you was at his lips 

Thedmore recoiled in horror. ‘‘ You stood by and let him 
drink it !” He strode to the mantel and snatched up the glass. 
‘*La Mar, La Mar, you are his murderer! When this glass was 
emptied I lost two friends !” He held up the empty glass accus- 
ingly between them. 

La Mar sprang forward. ‘‘ Empty! No, impossible! Give 
it tome.” He took the glass in his hand, turning it round and 
round, looking incredulously from it to the mantel ; then he 
suddenly dashed the glass to the floor, with an outbreak of 
wrath. ‘Oh, cunning devil of opium! And I pitted my feeble 
brain against you!” He turned to Thedmore with a forced 
calm. ‘‘ Thedmore, you must believe me. That ghastly mirror 
showed me Geoffrey lifting this glass to his lips when he thought 
me busy writing. Of course I ought to have let him go, but— 
who knows himself—the human in me broke loose somehow 
and—I shouted to him the draught was poison. I swear to you 
I thought he believed me. I don’t know when he drank it, but 
he must have done so before he left my office. There is no cun- 
ning to match that of opium.” He paused, thinking, and sud- 
denly struck his hand through the air. ‘‘ Ah! I have it ; but 
how he acted his part ! He brought me to my very knees, here 
on this hearth, before him, to tie his shoe-string—his shoe-string ! 
Yes, and that was the moment he snatched to drink the opium !” 

Thedmore sank into the chair by which he stood ; his face 
was hidden in his hands. Dr. La Mar, standing by him, waited. 

‘* Thedmore,” he said at last, with a sharp anxiety, ‘‘ you 
believe me ?” 





Thedmore dismissed the thought with a motion. ‘“ Believe 
you? Yes,” he cried, looking up. ‘‘ But Geoffrey! It is ter- 


rible !” 

Dr. La Mar still stood looking at his friend with something 
in his eyes that grew more like reverence than admiration. 
Then he stooped over the broken glass on the carpet and picked 
it up, piece by piece. His usual half-earnest, half-cynical man- 
ner returned, though his voice shook slightly. ‘‘ The French- 
man in me breaks the glass and my English blood sweeps up the 
melodrama, so the strongest survives.” The last words came 
with a slow significance. 

He looked up expecting to see on Thedmore’s face some flush 
of new life and the irrepressible light of new hopes, but again 
his measure of the man fell short, and he stood abashed before 
a nature that even in the supreme moment of self-salvation 
could thus remember nothing but the price paid. 

‘His body owned him so long before—now it will never let 
him go again. Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey!” Thedmore spoke with 
a shudder of pity. He had gone back to the early days when 
that pity had moved him to lift the weaker soul in his strong 
hands and carry him on his shoulders. 

‘Tt will never let go of him again,” echoed the physician. 
He controlled the note of relief that spoke in his tones as from 
one rid of a heavy burden, adding, with seeming irrelevance, 
“You are right. You are always right instinctively. This is 
no time for us to speak and think of any one or any thing else.” 

Nor does this seem the time for the chronicler of these desti- 
nies to lift the veil which hides their futures ; and yet that veil 
seems of itself to blow a little aside. 

We can see a glimpse of a home where peace has come after 
trouble, and where one is reaping in this world those rewards he 
has earned, 

He has earned a love which is unquestioned and unquestion- 
ing. He hears the voices of children who call him father, and 
at his fireside sits a tried friend who remembers all vividly, yet 
seems to remember nothing. 

* * * * # * * * 

In a future from which the veil never blows aside there may 
be rewards for a fight hard fought and yet lost. There may be 
compensations for a life of suffering and struggle and utter 
failure, but our story is of this world only. We may not follow 
the one who has passed from these narrow limits to the realms 


of a boundless mercy. 
THE END. 


Mater Dolorosa. 
(Painting in the Antwerp Museum.) 


Morser of Sorrows! On your Virgin brow 
The shade of Calvary seems falling now ; | 
And from your heart a mother's tears uprise 
To fill the fountains of your deathless eyes. 
Wituiam H. Hayne. 
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width to track behind snow-shoes. This sleigh cost fourteen 
dollars. Steel is preferable to iron for shoes, if one is going in 
the early spring. Yes, there are our snow-shoes, tents, blankets, 
tools for boat building, provisions all nicely done up in weekly 
packages, so that we only have to open one package at a time ; 
this due to the forethought of our leader. Our Yukon stove and 
cooking utensils, about one thousand pounds to the man, to say 
nothing of the camera and plates. 

We found a fair camping-place and spent one night here. 
On leaving Dyea with the last sleigh-load, we realized that we 
were bidding farewell to all semblance of civilization, and we 
were now free to pursue our course how and where we would. 
We had thirty-five Indians to pack for us, but even with that each 
one had to carry aload. Of course they made mine as light as 
possible, but it soon seemed very heavy, and I wanted to rest 
frequently; and, oh! shame to confess it, I ofttimes wanted to 
cry, I was so tired. 

We had only accomplished about three miles up Dyea River 
when one of the squaws began to yell, scream, and laugh, and 
act much like one of the weird witches in Macbeth. She had, 
by some means or other, obtained a flask of whiskey in Dyea, 
and was now feeling the effects. However, she struggled 
bravely on with about seventy pounds on her back, although at 
times, when we would look back, she would be rolled into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes. 

She was crazy drunk. 

Five miles up Dyea River we arranged a comfortable camp, 
right at the mouth of Dyea Cafion. Two Indians put up the 
tentsand others helped Mrs. Wilson and myself to make the beds. 
Mr. Wilson cooked the supper. Flap-jacks were ordered ; he 
mixed the dough and fried them. In weight they resembled 
stove-lids, but they were eaten with the relish of a dinner at Del- 
monico’s. 

For the bed, hemlock brush was cut and laid on the snow to 
the depth of a foot or more ; this we covered with a large square 
of canvas, on which the blankets and fur robes were put. It 
formed a natural spring bed, on which I slept the most delight- 
ful, dreamless sleep of a lifetime. 

Dyea Cajion is about two miles long and fifty feet wide. A 





SHEEP CAMP (APPROACH TO CHILKOOT PASS). 


beat cannot go through it. We were obliged to cross on the 
ice, bridging with poles the dangerous places or openings. Here 
I fell off the pole, not having received an education in the act 
of balancing. I received a great ducking, and had it not have 
been for the presence of mind of an Indian named Semon, who 
pulled me up—not very gently, either—by the hair, I should in 
all probability have been drowned. Of course Indians immedi- 
ate!" went up away above par in my estimation. There is a 
trail on the east side of the cafion, but this is little used. Miners 
prefer to cross on the ice as we did. Beyond the cafion is a strip 
of woods known as Pleasant Camp. Whoever gave it the name 
of Pleasant Camp must have been more than sarcastic. There 
are some woods to give a kind of shelter, and, as every where 
else, plenty of snow. 

From here the ascent is gradual, and the next and last camp 
in timber before crossing the summit is Sheep Camp. One day 
from the mouth of Dyea Cajion brought us to Sheep Camp. We 
were, however, delayed here several days, owing to bad 
weather. This camp is never broken up until all the goods have 
been packed to the summit of Chilkoot, which now towers above 
us three thousand five hundred feet. Sheep Camp has been 
called Doubting Castle. Here we found many so-called miners, 
who already were disgusted, willing to sell their outfits for a 
song. They could, or would, go no further. 

I, a woman, looked on these poor, miserable human beings 
with pity, almost with disgust. Greed for gold had urged them 
on and brought them thus far. Perhaps some self-sacrificing 
parent, brother, sister, or friend had sacrificed their little all to 
help fit them out ; had prepared them with words of encourage- 
ment and financial aid for the struggle. Yet here, at the first 
real hardship facing them, really the end of the first day after 
leaving civilization, they look up at those lofty mountains be- 
yond, lay down their packs, say farewell to the grandeur of 
nature—the promised land—and turn back to take up the strug- 
gle again where they so recently left off. Perhaps they have 
done well, and we should wish them God-speed, for from now 
on we want no timid hearts. It. needs rugged souls, brave men 
and women. Of such are the grand new countries made, and 
only such will be able to grasp the golden prize. 

EstHerR Lyons. 
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Life Insurance—Queries Answered. 


THE best evidence that life insurance in the great old-line 
companies is looked upon with favor by ultra-conservative busi- 
ness men is found in the fact that Mr. George Vanderbilt re- 
cently took out a policy for one million dollars in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York—the largest single policy 
ever taken out. The Vanderbilts are looked upon as men who 
understand the value of an investment, and Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
policy, no doubt, was a form of investment which he chose to 
make because of its safety and its provision for the future. His 
action is certainly a tribute to the value of life insurance as con- 
ducted by the oldest and strongest companies. 

Sarnt CuaR es, lowa, December 6th, 1897. 

The Hermit, Insurance Writer for Leslie's Weekly :—Holder of paid- 
up policy No. 14,529 (investment) ip the ** National Maturity Life Ineur- 
ance Company * of Washington, D.C. I write you, who seem easily able 
to get at the inside of insurance companies, as to what you may know of 
the management of that concern. Very truly, oe F 

I find no record in the annual report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State of the National Maturity Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C., which indicates that it does no 
business in New York. This State is the best field for life in- 
surance in the United States, and any general company that 
does not do business in this field can hardly be numbered with 
the best in existence. 

When the public comes to understand that the money it 
invests in life insurance is an investment, and not a speculation 
and a gamble, it will proceed with as much caution in this mat- 
ter as it does in buying a house, a bill of dry goods, or grocer- 
ies. The reckless manner in which persons take up life insur- 
ance in doubtful, risky, and even bankrupt concerns is simply 
amazing. Persons who do this sort of foolish business will 
watch the grocer’s scales to-see that they get full weight when 
they buy a pound of coffee or sugar ; but at the same time will 
permit some smooth-tongued agent to beguile them into taking 
out a life-insurance policy which does not insure. 

A letter from *‘ L. M.,” of Braddock, Pennsylvania, in refer- 
ence to the Equitable Life Assurance Society, of New York, will 
have attention as soon as an investigation can be made. 

The inquiry recently made regarding the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company has led me to look up the record of this 
concern. It is certainly an interesting story to tell to the ma- 
rines. The aggregate 
cash receipts of the 
company during 
1896 are reported at 
$2,853,000. The net 
amount paid for loss- 
es, marine and in- 
land, is reported at 
$1,152,000. In other 
words, less than half 
the money received 
was paid out for 
losses. Other pay- 
ments include “ sal- 
aries and other 
charges of officers, 
elerks, and other 
employés,. $403,259,” 
and ‘interest on 
scrip, $426,637.” 
Somebody evidently 
is enjoying a pretty 
good thing in this 
company. Itis gen- 
erally understood 
that the salary list 
is very generous. 
Any company that 
spends a seventh of 
its entire cash re- 
ceipts for ‘salaries 
and other charges of officers, clerks, and other employés” must 
offer pretty good berths for the insiders. The ‘interest on 
scrip” item of $426,000 will receive attention a little-later. 

A Brooklyn reader asks about the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, of New York. This is a stock company with a capi- 
tal of one million dollars, The total premium receipts during 
1896 aggregated nearly two million dollars, and the total assets 
were reported as over sixteen million dollars. Expenditures 
seem to be on a somewhat liberal scale, for the disbursements 
during the year included over two hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand dollars for commissions and bonuses to agents ; over 
fifty-eight thousand dollars for salaries and allowances for agen- 
cies ; nearly thirty-five thousand dollars for medical examiners’ 
fees, and nearly ninety-two thousand dollars for salaries and 
compensation to officers and home-office employés. The Man- 
hattan seems to be doing a profitable business, and not a little 
of the profit goes to the officers. 

A reader at Jersey City asks regarding the future of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, the main office of 
which is at Newark, New Jersey. This is a stock company with 
a paid-up capital of two million dollars. The list of stock and 
bonds owned by this company, as reported to the Insurance De- 
partment, is about as nice a schedule of gilt-edged securities as 
one could want. The company last year paid out to policy- 
holders nearly four million five hundred thousand dollars. Its 
annual report shows a decided increase in business, in earnings, 
and in earning capacity, and I should say that it was one of the 
best companies of its kind. 

“W.E. P.,” of Williston Station, South Carolina, writes for 
an opinion in reference to the National Benevolent Legion, of 
New York. I infer that my correspondent is inquiring about 
the National Benevolent Legion whose offices have been in 
Brooklyn. If so, I can only say that this is one of the smallest 
of the small companies. Its income during 1896 aggregated a 
little over $10,000, and its disbursements $8,473. Its gross assets 
were reported at less than $8,000, and actual liabilities $5,854. 
These figures speak for themselves. An insurance company 
whose total annual liabilities are reported to be nearly twice the 
amount of its gross assets cannot be included among the best in 
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Chicago’s Youthful Wheat King. 


A HARVARD GRADUATE CORNERS THE MARKET. 


CuicaGo, December 21st, 1897. 

Mr. JosrepH LEITER, of Chicago, a beardless, strapping youth 
of twenty-nine years, wrote two checks for one million dollars 
each on two successive days. A great bank certified on the back 
that it bad the money the paper represented. A messenger 
placed the little slips into the hands of Mr. Philip D. Armour, 
and the great warehouses along the Chicago River got orders to 
deliver to the chartered boats of the Hasty Pudding Harvard 
man of 91 one-quarter of the ten million bushels which he has 
bought for use this month. It was a trade of such cool, calm 
deliberation that the old Napoleons of finance and plungers in 
the pit were dumb in amazement. They were startled at the 
gigantic operations of this new Warwick who appeared in the 





MR. JOSEPH LEITER, CHICAGO’S BRILLIANT SPECULATOR. 


pitiless arena of grain speculation six months ago, and who 
bought December wheat with the lavishness of a man who had 
captured the bread contract of the whole world. 

It is now the time for the men with whom he dealt to settle. 
They find that he did not go into the trade with the intention 
of gambling on options, but as a clean, honest, shrewd business 
proposition. It came to him in the dull times for the farmer 
that cereals were bound to rise in value. There were bad re- 
ports and starvation tales from Europe. All the signs were for 
an enormous improvement in prices. He did not know wheat 
from rutabagas, save that it was more closely related to the 
food supply of the human race. His father had taught him 
that the best way to make money was to deal in the necessities. 
He concluded to put the advice of his father into practice. The 
father was in Europe. The son had the management of one of 
the ten largest estates in America. There was thirty million 
dollars in convertible property in his hands. He decided to buy 
all the movable wheat in the West. He succeeded. 

Mr. Leiter has come to be in half a year one of the most 
phenomenal men in the country. He is at the present moment 
the largest wheat-owner in the world. He has contracted with 
boats and railroads to keep a torrent of grain going straight to 
Liverpool. He has kept the railroads and boats pouring streams 
into the Chicago elevators until the old heads swear by all the 
gods of the harvest that they cannot get another bushel into 
town before the last day of the contract time. Mr. Leiter sits 
smiling, contented, chuckling in the midst of all the excitement, 
knowing that it is part of the game for men to come on their 
knees to him in the direful extremity of a forced admission that 
they promised to sell him more wheat than they could buy. His 
conscience is clear. There has not been a rumor, nor a story of 
a rumor, of cruel tactics with smaller traders, nor the suspicion 
of mean tricks in handling the giants who six months ago were 
beginning to congratulate themselves over the great fortune 
which the greenhorn in wheat announced he was bringing into 
the pit. 

Mr. Leiter cannot be held up as an example for American 
boyhood or young manhood in the matter of success. His biog- 
raphy is quite out of the conventional. He was born of exceed- 
ingly rich and very honorable parents. He did not start in life 
without a cent. His father cast him adrift, after graduation, 
with only one million dollars to his account. His father said he 
would not get another cent until he showed what he could do 
with his talent. The young man almost buried it—in losses. 
His first deals were very bad—and costly. It may be that ex- 
perience is a dear teacher, and it probably generally is. It 
came near costing Mr. Leiter one million dollars during the 
first two or three semesters of his course in the world. The sun 
eventually came from under the cloud, and the diploma which 
he brought home from Cambridge has now a more practical 
one earned by three good years among the harsh professors who 
have been leading the young man over the stones of the finan- 
cial preparatory school.’ This winter he was graduated. He 
will be the president of three of the greatest of Chicago’s insti- 
tutions before another spring shall pass away. 

‘This wheat operation has been one of straight business with 
me,” said Mr. Leiter, as he arose from his desk in a big office 
that is always open, and where every one is welcome. ‘‘ There 
was never any desire to corner the market, I began to buy in 
July, when wheat was at the unreasonable and unnatural figure 
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of sixty-four cents a bushel. I made arrangements to have the 
shipments taken in Liverpool. The first lot-I sent over netted me 
from a penny to one and one-half pence more than I expected, and 
there were one million five hundred thousand bushels of it. It 
was a good investment, I decided to go in and contract for all 
the real wheat I could buy for delivery in December. There 
was no intention of a fight on anybody. We were so tied up 
with our purchases that it was hard for us to trade in the pit, 
and late in the summer Mr. P. D. Armour kindly offered to take 
futures for me to the extent of one million bushels, and to also 
carry one million of cash wheat, This was only a sample of the 
trades. There were many men who warned me that I was buy- 
ing beyond my power to pay or to sell. I stuck to my original 
conviction that December wheat would be worth one dollar to 
any man, and I[ now find that there are men all over the world 
who want it at that price. It has not been possible to get past 
the inspection department any wheat which was precisely up to 
the grade that I bought, and I am only hoping that they will be 
able to get to me the total I have contracted to ship, I know I 
can pay for it all, without borrowing a dollar, and I want people 
to know that this trade of mine is a speculation on a sound 
basis, with no desire to hurt anybody, nor any intention of seek- 
ing settlement in margins rather than in the real wheat.” 

Mr. Leiter never talked with anybody longer than that 
without being interrupted. He is too democratic to have any 
private office. He gets nicely started when some one of his six 
thousand tenants is sure to dropin. He sees everybody. He 
has a telephone on his desk—a half-mile from the board of 
trade. His next interruption is a call from his broker. He 
calls his faithful clerk. The memorandum he makes is most 
likely a check for one hundred thousand dollars, and the note on 
the stub reminds him that he has the cargo of another lake 
leviathan from the fields of the Northwest in his bin. 

‘* Tt seemed to me that wheat last summer wasea better thing 
to buy than cattle. Iam a Western man. I bought cattle last 
fall and fed them on one of our ranches. It was a successful 
trade. This fall there did not seem to be such a chance in cat- 
tle. I bought wheat, and bought it when other people were 
giving it away, and thought it would be the same drug on the 
market in December. They were merely mistaken. It has 
been my own deal from beginning to end. There have been 
friends who asked me to handle their small holdings with mine, 
but father is not in it at all. He provided funds and securities. 
It does not seem to me to have been any great coup of finance ; 
merely a right guess at the demand for breadstuffs. I am told 
that the deal has been wonderfully fair, and without resort to 
mean tricks. I certainly have no desire to put any firm into 
the corner. All I want is the wheat.” 

‘*‘ How much do you expect to get ?’ and Mr. Leiter cocked 
up his eye. 

‘**T couldn’t tell you if I would, and I wouldn’t if I could,” he 
said, as he again put his ear to the telephone and told the broker 
that he was really glad that three more ships had come into the 
river, bringing six hundred thousand more bushels, which Mr. 
Armour would transfer to him at once for the price which 
ranged last summer for December delivery. ‘It is near enough 
to know that all the grain-fleet on the lakes has been handling 
our lot during the last month, and there are still several million 
bushels to come from some place. The moment it gets here I 
start it east, either to Buffalo, Boston, or Liverpool. It is no 
corner in wheat—although the effect may be the same. It all 
amounts to a simple proposition. I found a market for all the 
wheat I could handle, and at a time when men who had the 
wheat in the elevators in Chicago and the West were trying to 
sell itatasong. There has been no bad feeling. Mr. Armour 
is as good a friend of mine as he has always been of our family. 
I called upon him yesterday. Mr. Armour po ober tose me 
that a young man should be so far-sighted and so accurate in his 
judgment. He then spent an hour telling us some of his best 
new stories. I hope he will have the wheat in as good quantity 
and quality as he has the stories.” 

Mr. Leiter is disinclined to think he has done anything very 
wonderful. His deal has been carried on so modestly and quietly 
that its enormous proportions have only recently been disclosed. 
It is known on the board that he will handle at least ten million 
bushels this month, in case he can get all he has bought. He 
may be plunging in January and May. The pit expectsit. He 
is no longer the greenhorn, nor the big, athletic, fashionable, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon school-boy. He is the giant in Chicago 
finance. He is one of the richest men in the world for his years. 
He keeps a fine house, the best of horses and dogs, a valet, and a 
rare private library of rare books. He is a bachelor, a member 
of the gay set, lives like a lord, and the opinion of society has no 
more impression upon him than an idle wind. He does as he 
pleases. H. R. LOwWRIEz 


Our Financial Column. 


A Goop YEAR FOR INVESTORS. 


THE year 1898 should be—and in my judgment will be—a 
good business year. If one has investments to make he should 
make them now. I do not refer to investments in a speculative 
way, but to those which the prudent man makes thoughtfully 
and always with deliberation. The Stock Exchange offers many 
opportunities at present for safe investments. It offers also, as 
it always does, opportunities for speculation on both sides of the 
market. Inthe Produce Exchange equally good opportunities 
may be found, but success depends upon the investor’s conserv- 
atism, his knowledge of events, and the care with which he in- 
vestigates the properties in which he seeks investment. 

Some one may ask why I predict that 1898 will be a good 
year from the business standpoint. Two events are expected 
by many to signalize the year—events of vast importance to 
the business world. 
of Congress that before the summer begins the revenues of the 
government will equal its expenditures. This prophecy may or 
may not be fulfilled, but it would not surprise me if, before the 
middle of the year, the government should find itself relieved 
from the embarrassment end danger of a deficit. 

Every business man knows what it is to pay out more than 
he takes in. There surely comes a time when he must borrow, 
beg, steal, or go under, For nearly three years this government 
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has been borrowing money to meet its current expenses. With 
our financial system so complex and our currency system so in- 
tricate, and a serious division among the people as to the real 
standard of value, we have had to pay a higher rate of interest 
than was paid at other times, when our credit was unquestioned. 
These interest charges have added to the annual expenses of the 
government. The moment our revenues equal our expenditures 
we shall be on the basis of the solvent business man. From that 
time on we can resume payment of our obligations and re-estab- 
lish our credit on the highest commercial basis. The good ef- 
fect, therefore, that will follow the announcement that our rev- 
enues are meeting current expenses is obvious, It will restore 
confidence to business and financial circles, and will settle unset- 
tled conditions. 

The second great factor of the year may, and doubtless will, 
be the produciion of a large amount of gold in the Klondike 
country. Estimates of the aggregate of this product vary wide- 
ly, and range from fifteen million to one hundred and fifty 
million dollars for the current year. Bear in mind that every 
dollar thus produced, beyond the cost of its production, adds 
just so much to the wealth of the nation. It is not as if a man 
speculates, and by speculative methods increases the value of a 
piece of property far beyond its natural value, because this 
value may disappear when the boom bursts. The miner whe 
extracts from the earth the hidden gold and brings it to the 
market adds just so much to the inventoried wealth of the na- 
tion, for the value of that gold remains. It is as good in every 
other country as itis here. It is as good in a panic as it is in 
prosperity; and will bring precisely the same value, viz., one 
hundred cents on the dollar, at any time and in every place. 

What the increase in the price of wheat this year has done 
for the West and South every reader knows. This is also a 
direct increase in the nation’s wealth Wheat is developed from 
the soil. The value of every bushel, above the cost of its pro- 
duction, adds to the value of the farmer’s property, and the 
higher this value the more he has to spend for the necessities 
and the luxuries of life. 

The difference between real and speculative values should be 
carefully borne in mind. Values cannot be created by legisla- 
tion. They may be seized by robbery under the guise of legis- 
lation, or under the highwayman’s guise; but they are not 
fixed, or permanently maintained, by either method. The tele- 
graph recently reported that the Indians in the Indian Terri- 
tory had burned a number of court-houses to destroy the evi- 
dences of their debts, and thus to free them from obligations to 
their creditors. This might relieve them from the legal evidence 
of their obligation, but who doubts that the obligation would 
remain the same until it was fully satisfied ? 

I might add a third factor of great importance to the business 
world in 1898. If Congress should be so enlightened and pro- 
gressive as to pass at least that feature of Secretary Gage’s 
financial bill which provides for the retirement of bank-notes 
of less denomination than ten dollars the silver market would be 
greatly strengthened. I have no doubt that if bank-bills of 
small denominations were withdrawn from circulation we should 
have here, as other countries have, a very free and generous 
circulation of silver coins. In the West small bank-bills are 
scarce, and silver dollars take their place. In the East few sil- 
ver dollars are passed over business counters. As a result of 
this discrimination, if I may so term it, in favor of small bank- 
bills and against the silver dollar, more than three hundred 
million silver dollars, coined but unused, are stored in the 
Treasury vaults. The very moment that the small bills, ones 
and twos especially, are withdrawn from circulation, that 
moment the unused silver dollars in the vaults of the Treasury 
will begin to circulate. And when these are all in circulation 
the silver market will naturally feel the result, for the greatest 
incubus upon it will have been removed. 

In resuming this financial column in LEsLiz’s WEEKLY, I 
desire to say to my old readers that I shall be very glad to 
answer questions in regard to investments, or investment securi- 
ties, in which the public has an interest. JASPER. 


Edison Solves Another Problem. 
His Latest REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


FIFTEEN hundred feet above the sea-level, Edison, the elec- 
trician, has built an iron-ore separating mill. It is located nine 
miles from Lake Hopatcong, in New Jersey. In the face of ob- 
stacles heretofore unsurmountable he has wrought success. 

The three important problems of construction of crushing 
machinery, economy of production, and convenient market 
have all been considered and solved. What remains is refine- 
ment and protection of the machinery and processes utilized to 
the most efficient and most profitable point. Some thirty thou- 
sand tons of the ore have already been marketed, and the pres- 
ent plant is capable of turning out fifteen hundred tons a day. 
The entire system is now given over to “ test runs,” until some 
breakage or defect, small or important, occurs. Edison then 
asks, ‘‘ Why did this happen ?’ and does not rest, and usually 
does not sleep, until the query is answered and the remedy ap- 
plied. Six months more, if the past is any criterion, and every 
‘* bug ”—as electricians term these defects—should be discovered 
and removed. 

Edison has expended nearly three million dollars in estab- 
lishing these concentrating works, has devoted six years of 
mental and physical labor to it, and to-day owns or controls all 
the neighboring ore-producing land, with the coal-fields—which 
means his fuel—and the blast-furnaces—which means his market 
—all within a radius of about one hundred miles. The process is 
almost entirely automatic. An immense steam scoop (Edison 
calls it his ‘‘ giant toothpick”) is run along the mountain-side, 
digs out and dumps the rocks and stones, previously loosened 
by blasting, on to skips, which carry them to the immense 
crushers ; by the use of carriers, magnets, and compressors the 
product is then automatically operated upon and carried 
through to the freight-cars, arriving there in the form of easily 
marketable ‘‘ briquettes,” without having been touched by hand 
from the “ toothpick ” to the deck of the car on the side-track, 
having traveled a distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile. 

The machinery, the mixing of the ore-dust so that it will 
form ‘‘ briquettes,” the arrangement of the magnets, the entire 
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system in detail, is the original work of Edison. He has united 
in him, evidently, the qualities of the inventor, mechanic, chem- 
ist, engineer, and daring investor. In the language of a recent 
visitor, a gentleman occupying the chair of mining in one of 
the leading colleges, ‘‘ Edison has done the work of ten able men 
in as many professions.” He has also risked more than prob- 
ably any ten millionaires would have done in any plausible 


scheme. CHARLES W. PRICE. 


Shannon’s Prize Portrait 
at the Carnegie Institute. 


In Schenley Park, Pittsburg, the people’s pleasure-ground, 
stands the splendid granite structure dedicated to the citizens’ 
pleasure and improvement, the Carnegie Institute. The second 
annual exhibition of paintings, just concluded, brought within 
the gates of the Iron City a collection of paintings that will do 
much towards stimulating art in a community where the prac- 
tical and material are gradually giving entrance to the arts 
that beautify. 

At the hands of the international art jury which selected 
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the canvases that hung on the walls of the institute, and subse- 
quently awarded the prizes, it is believed that each artist was 
accorded full justice. The task was an arduous one, but the 
names of the jury stand as guarantee for honest judgment, and 
we may rest assured that the three prize-winners at the Carne- 
gie exhibition were so honored only after a most scrutinizing 
deliberation on the part of the committee. 

The successful artists were J. J. Shannon, London, first prize 
of fifteen hundred dollars and gold medal; Fritz Thaulow, 
Paris, second prize of one thousand dollars and silver medal ; 
J. Alden Weir, New York, third prize of five hundred dollars 
and bronze medal. Honorable mention fell to Louis Paul Des- 
sar’s ‘‘ Mending the Nets,” and ‘‘ The Violinist,” Milton Lock- 
wood’s striking painting, obtained the same distinction. 

‘* Miss Kitty,” the painting which gained for James J, Shan- 
non the first prize, shows that artist in a vein which Chase and 
his school have made familiar this side of the Atlantic. Like 
Chase, Shannon is an American, but resides in London. The 
pose of the girl is that of unconscious anticipaticn, The face 
is brought out in strong effect, while the subdued tone of the 
canvas as a whole leaves considerable to the imagination. The 
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dog is well done, and shows technical ability in the handling. 

J. J. Shannon has gained medals of the first class at Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna, and a second-class medal at Munich. He is 
an associate of the Royal Academy. 

Two hundred and forty-three paintings in all were repre- 
sented at the second annual exhibition at Carnegie Institute. 
The artists had a further incentive, in that the board of trus- 
tees are authorized to buy such canvases as carry off awards. 
The trustees have an option on such canvases for sixty days 
from November 4th, 1897, at the price named by the artist when 
the picture was entered for exhibition. 

The international art jury was composed of the following 
well-known artists: John Caldwell, president of the jury ; 
Frank W. Benson, Salem, Massachusetts ; Cecilia Beaux, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania ; William M. Chase, New York ; Frank 
Duveneck, Cincinnati, Ohio; Winslow Homer, Scarboro, 
Maine ; John La Farge, New York ; Will H. Low, Bronxville, 
New York ; John M. Swan, London, England ; Edmund C. Tar- 
bell, Boston, Massachusetts ; Edwin Lord Weeks, Paris, France. 
Foreign advisory committees are located in London, Paris, and 
Munich, 

Inasmuch as the works selected for the exhibition by the 


From a painting by J. J. Shannon. 
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Munich committee came too late for consideration, those paint- 
ings did not enter into the competition. A number of canvases 
were also loaned, and so were not open for awards. Some of 
the most representative names on the other side of the Atlantic 
are found in the galleries. Alma-Tadema, Burne-Jones, Alex- 
ander, Millet, Whistler, and J. J. Benjamin - Constant are sig- 
natures familiar to art connoisseurs, and dozens of other names 
known in the world of painting are in the collection. 

John W. Beatty, director of the Carnegie Art Galleries, has 
shown himself a dominant force in the affairs of the institution 
which Andrew Carnegie has given to the city. With the su- 
perb library, the music hall, and the art galleries now open, 
Pittsburg is to be congratulated upon its brilliant début as an 
art centre. JvuLius MoRITZEN. 


The Michael=-Chase Contest. 


ArtHur A, Caasg, the British middle-distance bicycle- 
racer, who has come to this country in the hope of wresting 
championship honors from the little Welshman, Michael, is one 
of the best men of his class that England has produced. Short, 
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and of stocky build, he has as much protection in following pace 
as has the little Michael. He holds any number of records from 
ten to one hundred miles, and in other days has conquered 
Michael, before the latter reached the top and came to America, 





ARTHUR A. CHASE, MIDDLE-DISTANCE BICYCLE RACER. 


He has also ‘‘ bested ” Linton, Stocks, Walters, and in fact all the 
best men of France and England. Taylore. who is also to have 
a go at Michael, looks like a school-boy, is seventeen years old, 
and has been but two years in the racing field. 


The Value of a Diary. 


First of all, do you keep one? If you do, turn to it for ref- 
erence now. If you do not, then put on your thinking-cap. 
For it isa gooa ume to consider the expenditures of the past 
year, and one of the strongest po.ts in favor of a diary is that 
it helps one do just that thing. For convenience let us regard 
the expenses of the last twelve months as dividea ito three col- 
umrs ranged under the headings, necessities, comforts, 2%4 
luxuries. 

What a small proportion seems to fall naturally under the 
first. 

The second claims the giant’s share, but many of the items 
put under it might legitimately be moved along and placed 
among the luxuries. 

Suppose the necessities were larger. Could you rearrange 
next year’s list and lessen the luxuries to augment the necessi- 
ties? ‘Certainly,’ you answer ; ‘“‘I can support my family, 
and would, if the necessities required twice the present sum.” 
Yet it may be that your family is not adequately protected by 
life insurance. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon your mind that the 
day has come when life insurance is rightly regarded a neces- 
sary proof of the love of home and family. Beyond this, even, 
it has become a necessity to the man who wishes to be inde- 
pendent of other men for support in declining years. 

Then rearrange the columns for the coming year. Place the 
cost of reasonable insurance in the first column, and let enough 
be cut off from the third to pay for it. If you do, and you live 
another year, the retrospect will then be more satisfactory than 
it can be at present. If you do not, you will see the day when 
you will condemn yourself because you did not save enough out 
of the luxuries of life to afford your family comforts after your 
decease. 

If these few words have shown you the simple wisdom of life 
insurance, or if they have wakened anew the acceptance of this 
truth which has been yours before, then let a final piece of ad- 
vice turn you to the nearest agent of the Mutual Life, of New 
York, for closing the contract. The greatest company is not 
only the oldest, but the best, and can offer you the truest pro- 
tection at the lowest cost commensurate with safety. 


From Pole to Pole. 


It has been referred to as remarkable that the United States 
Government, in fitting out its expedition for the relief of the 
whalers imprisoned in the Arctic Seas, should have selected and 
included Royal Baking Powder among its supplies, and no other. 

This is not at all to be wondered at. The superior quality of 
the Royal made its use upon this occasion indispensable. The 
Royal is the only baking powder so carefully and perfectly 
made that it will keep fresh in all climates, under variable de- 
grees of temperature and moisture, during long sea voyages, etc. 
It is the only baking powder that will do its work uniformly and 
perfectly at the Poles and under the Equator as well as in the 
United States. 

The Royal is regularly and continuously selected for use at 
our army posts, in the navies of this country and Great Britain, 
and upon the fleets of merchant vessels that cover the oceans, 
irrespective of the flag they fly. 

All this ineans that the Royal is the best baking powder for 
home use also. It means that it has qualities peculiar to itself 
which make its usefulness beyond that possible for any other 
baking powder to attain. 
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THE ZEBU, OR ‘SACRED BULL” OF INDIA. ~ ROCKY MOUNTAIN GRIZZLIES. 


OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS AT HOME, IN THE CENTRAL PARK JJENAGERIE 


PaotoGraPus By Burton.—{See Pace 13 } 
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the synonym of all there is in an elegant j 

sparkling Table Water. Purity and 

general excellence must be the _first 
“Fy 


requisites, and these haye made this water the } 
favorite at all leading hotels, clubs, and homes, as |, 
well as in all the hospitals in the land. Its universal 
use is the strongest testimony as to its high quality. 


Notwithstanding the advance in the price of foreign 
waters, prices on Londonderry will remain the same. 
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Our Anin.." “riends. 

THAT exclusive colony of the Central Park 
menagerie, over which Superintendent Smith 
rules like Adam in the Garden of Eden, occu- 
pies about the most fashionable location in New 
York, and counts among its members some rep- 
resentatives of very old and aristocratic fam- 
ilies. This menagerie is under the supervision 
of the city Park Department, and will be sep- 
arate and independent from the zodlogical gar- 
den planned for the Van Cortlandt wilds in the 
upper part of Greater New York. 

Living originals of the types that Barye mod- 
eled and Rosa Bonheur painted are to be seen 
here any day; and the photographer has caught 
some of their aspects with a fidelity that neither 
bronze nor paint could reproduce. All the ani- 
mals shown in our pictures were out-doors, in 
their summer quarters, until the recent cold 
snap came. Since then the hippopotamus fam- 
ily from the Nile, and the zebu, or so-called 











sacred bull, from India, have been warmly 
housed for the winter. But the polar bear re- 
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| other than his wife. 


cords freezing weather as just the kind of | 


‘*snap” to suit uu; and the Rocky Mountain 
grizzlies, who share his cave in the rocks, do 
not seem to mind it. They are rather sluggish 
and sleepy, as though they dimly remembered 
a time when they used to dig holes in the 
ground and hibernate. The bison, too, a tough 
but lordly survivor of his race, faces the boreal 
winds and the crowds of sight-seers with the 
same stoical stare. 

In-doors, amidst roaring lions and gaunt tigers 
that pace restlessly to and fro in their cages, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hippopotamus, with their two 
children, dwell in fresh-water tanks. They 
have also a cement platform, where they can 
lay themselves out to dry, and munch hay. 
The hippopotamus is a kind of water-hog, and 
feeds much the same as a porker, but wallows 
in water instead of mud. Three young ones 
have been born to the pair in Central Park, one 





of which was traded off for the two innocent-looking lion cubs in an adjoining cage. 
are the most popular attraction, however, on account of their unrivaled ugliness. 
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The hippos 
The infant we 


have pictured is.the pet of this menagerie, which, altogether, is what the late P. T. Barnum 
would have called ‘‘ the acme of instructive and moral entertainment.” 








OPENING A CHESTNUT-BURR. 
A WOMEN’s society for political study re- 
cently tried and acquitted Aaron Burr. He 
was forgiven for his gallantries to women 


’ 


age and time,” said one lady, speaking of these 


gallantries, ‘‘he would have been treated dif- 


, 


ferently.” Evidently the present time was di- 
rectly referred to, though we are glad to say 
that the lady didn’t press the point or defend 
the alleged fact very energetically. He was 
also forgiven for marrying Madame Jumel for 
her money; and then the society decided that 
it wasn’t proper to discuss the private lives of 
great men, and hastily dropped the subject.— 
Judge. 
A BIGGER RACKET. 
‘* How did it happen,” asked the editor of 


Kansas newspaper, addressing one of the man- 
gled wretches who had just been dug out from 





‘* Had he lived in another | 





under the wreck of the village hotel, “‘ that you | 
did not hear the approach of the cyclone? I | 


should think that the roar of the storm, the 
crashing of the falling walls, and the shouts of 
the frightened people would have aroused you 
from the soundest sleep and ad 

‘Oh, I wasn’t asleep,” answered the victim 
of the cyclone’s fury amid his groans of an- 
guish ; ‘* but, you see, there was a couple of pa- 
tent-right men in the next room to mine, squab- 
bling about the merits of their respective inven- 
tions.”—Judge. ; 











Monster 
Petitions. 


WE often hear of peti- 
tions, signed with so 
many thousands of 
names, being presented 
to public officials or ex- 
ecutive bodies. The ac- 
companying photo- 
graph, showing Con- 
gressman Sulzer’s Cu- 
ban petition as brought 
before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, gives an 
idea of the actual ap- 
pearance and bulk of 
such a document. The 
petition was wound on a 
hollow drum which 
measured thirteen inches 
in circumference. Its 
entire length was nine 
hundred and twenty- 
four feet, from which is 
to be deducted one hun- 
dred and ninety-six feet 
for sub-headings and 
printed matter all 
through the petition. 
The seven hundred and 
twenty-eight feet of 
blank paper written on 
averaged a trifle under 
twenty names to the foot. A liberal estimate 
makes the total number of names a little less 
than fifteen thousand. 











Formerly favor- 
abiy know”, for 
fifty years, as 
the original 
Monongahela 
Monogram. 


For sale generally. 








25¢ 50¢ 


>. 





ALL 
ODRUGGISTS. 
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Police clearing the Tribune, in the Chamber of Deputies ¥ Mounted police suppressing an evening demonstration of students. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY RIOTS IN VIENNA.—lIllustrirte Zeitung. 





ARREST OF VIENNESE STUDENTS, DURING THE WITH GENERAL BLANCO’S ARMY IN CUBA—A SPANISH CONVOY GUARD RESISTING AN INSURGENT ATTACK, 
RECENT POLITICAL DISTURBANCES. Black and White. 





FRENCH FOREIGN MISSIONARIES VISITING THE MARINE RACE TROUBLES IN BOHEMIA—AN ANTI-GERMAN RIOT IN COUNT FERDINAND ESTERHAZY, CHARGED 
MUSEUM OF THE LOUVRE, PaARIS.—L’Illustration, THE STREETS OF PRAGUE,—L’lilustration. WITH CONSPIRACY IN THE DREYFUS 
CASE.—St. James’s Budget, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 














WINNING ITS WAY. 

By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, @ la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Torouto, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and the West. 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and_parlor-cars, 
dining-cars a la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for Lee, 


descriptive matter to Charles 8. 


General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. "7 
NoTHInG better in bitters than Abbott's Original 


You will be better for taking the bitters. 
the only genuine. 


Angostura. 
Abbott's 


THE famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its 
reputation, because it is the best instrument in the 
world. 


Any New Year's Table is incomplete without Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the finest appetizer 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's- SootH- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


PrRIcE has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so that it can now be 


bougnt at 8 cents a bar. two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ‘‘ BEST OF ALL.” 
Ask your grocer for it. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN old physician. retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East [ndia missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe. in German, French, or Eng 
lish, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. by ad¢ressing with stamp. naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, New York. 


& WILSON’S COLLARS AND 
CUFFS. 


** CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases*’—that we all know. 
For instance, few people like to admit that they 
wear any one’s collar in a subservient way, but when 
it comes to neckwear in a literal sense, an Earl & 
Wilson collar is something never to be ashamed of. 
It costs more than others.” Yes; but first cost has 
nothing to do with economy, if lasting qualities go 
with the price; and from this standpoint Earl & 
Wilson's collars, and cuffs as well, are cheap beyond 
comparison. At any rate, they have stood the test 
of two generations’ criticisms, and are to-day the 
standard leaders at every haberdasher's. One reason 
for the com 5 xy though not actual, higher price 
of the *‘ E. é ’ goods is the fact that every yard 
of linen nd Ny ng into their competition is woven 
expressly for the firm by one mill in Ireland, and 
bleached by the most expensive but most enduring 
nature ul process, no chemical action other than the 
sun's rays ever be sing employed. Every sea-+on adds 
additional designs to this firm’s most comprehensive 
collection of styles, and the change sin and adapta- 
tions of the pr imitive * stock are almost incredi le. 

The *‘E. & W.” Nakodas and Yolo “lock front’ 
(patent applied for) are the latest examples of 
evolution in neck linen. A combination of the high- 
banded and turn-down collars, but interlocking and 
hiding the under-lapping flap so that only one plain 
band is seen where the collar is buttoned, they are 
easily the daintiest productions, so far, of the c ollar- 
maker’ s art, and are genuine only when stamped 

‘E. & W. 

The new collar for full dress is called the ‘* Bodie,” 
and is high and straight, with the corners slightly 
parted if desired. The latest cuffs are, of course, 
all for link buttons. They are worn rather larger 
than formerly, and quite flat, and have either round 
or square corners.—N. Y. Daily Tribune, November 
21, 1897. 


EARL 


LEGAL NOTICES. 


NOTICE: Estimates for extending Piers new 20 
and 21, North River, near foot of Chambers and 
Duane streets, Contract 624, Ky be received by De- 
partment of Docks, Pier ’ Battery Place, until 
11.30 A. M., Dece amber 30th, i807. For partic ulars, see 
** City Record.’ 


NOTICE: Estimates for repairing and extending 
pier foot of West 129th Street, North River, Contract 
614, will be received by Department of Docks, Pier 
* A,’ Battery Place, until 11.30 A. M , January 4th, 
1898. For particulars, see ** City Record.” 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, 11, 








Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 1M page cat FREE 
M, B, 5. 00,, 32 Cortiandt St.,N.¥, 





tis CURED WITHOUT. OPERATION Book of 
information, 10c. J Sherman, Rupture 
, Specialist, 29 K, 2d = Mt » Vernon, N. Consul- 





tation daily,9 A. M. to 5P.M. 














o~7THE EMBODIMENT 
OF ALL THAT /S$ 


G002 AND PURE —-~ 


SCRIPTURAL. 


‘*] UNDERSTAND John gave Mary a diamond 
ring for a Christmas present, as a sort of re- 
ward for her learning to cook.’ 

‘“ Yes, so I heard—she kneaded bread and he 


’ gave her a stone.”— Judge. 


A NEW BICYCLE LAMP. 


OnE of the best of the new inventions of service to 
the army of bicycle riders is the Acetyiene Gas Bi- 
cycle Lamp, manufactured by the George H. Clowes 
Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, Conuecti- 
cut, The lamp is practical, safe, and reliable. The 
strong claim made is that there is no oil, no smoke, 
no odor. The lamp can be seen at all the agencies 
of Pope Manufacturing Company and branch offices 
of Randolph & Clowes, in New York, Boston, Phila- 
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delphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 











000 


There’s something 
about this soap that 
leads the user to 


tell _ GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


of it’s 

virtues, (Persian Healing) 
Delightful 
every day 
bath. 















for the 
toilet and 


Sold by druggists. 


000 
TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock or Toilet Set. 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 
ROME! KE’ Press Cutting Bureau will send 

you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “up to date.” Every ne wspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





bial: 
GREATAMERICAN 
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ComMPANY 








LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Mh stoee d modern improvement. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. 








LEGAL NOTICE. 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commencing on 
the 17th day of December, 1897, and continuing there- 
in consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the 
confirmation by the Supreme Court, and the entering 
in the Burean for the Collection of Assessments. etc , 
of the assessments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 


TITLE to the following named streets in the 
TWENTY-THIRD WARD — CRANE STREET. 
from Robbins Avenue to Timpson Place. FOX 


STREET (formerly Simpson Street), from Westchester 
Avenue to Freeman Street. EAST 147TH STREET, 
from Southern Boulevard to Austin Place. EAST 
161ST STREET, from Sedgwick Avenue to Ogden 
Avenue. 


TWENTY-THIRD and TWENTY - FOURTH 
WARDS—CHARLOTTE STREET, from Jennings 
Street to Crotona Park. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- 
Jer’s Office, December 21st, 1897. 


—ommumemmmmmansnnnin 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. i Siorasccs 
AS 


aM 


Aner ¢atiig, ail vermin seek water and the opca 
air, ateuce tis killer is the most cleanly on cara, 


Ws, 0 ste Wier, 


aoWron EO. & CBF » 35 WitMam Street, Row rs 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 
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Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. Jt absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 


stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0, 
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We have 
| SUBLIME 
market, and have submitted samples so obtaine to ; 
careful chemical analysis, * 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 
urchased S RAE & CO.’S y ntgpndad 
UCCA OIL at retail in the o 


We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
| adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
other substance. “ 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of SUBERIOR % 
QUALITY ‘AND 


THE LEDOUX 


It is free from rancidity, and all » 


FLAVOR. 
HEMICAL LABORATORY, 











Est. 1836. 


Leghorn, Italy. S: 
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S. RAE & CO., 








SCOTCH WHISKY 


FREDERICK CLASSUP Sole Agent 


us. 22 W. 24TH ST., NEw YORK 











{,000 Subscribers a day is the result of the reduction of the 


price of DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE from $2.00 to $1.00 a year. 
No Better Family Magazine Published. 


Ask your Newsdealer to show it to you. He has it at 


10 CENTS PER COPY. 
Published this Week. 





UDGE LIBRARY ust 
w w& PUZZLE COVERS. 


*100." 


to be divided among 
10 people. 

The first ten readers of Judge 
Library, No. 106 (issued Dec. 
20th, 1897), who solve correctly 
the front-cover puzzle picture 
will receive $100.00 in cash 
prizes. 

See Judge Library, No. 106, 


for rules governing the contest. 





NEWSDEALERS AND ON ALL 


AT ALL 
TRAINS. PRICE, 10 Cents. 


FOR SALE 


Published this Week. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
First AMERICAN—‘‘ Why do they call this game lacrosse ?”’ 


SECOND AMERICAN—‘ Dunno, unle-s it’s ’cause it’s a sort of a cross ’tween shinny and tennis.” 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
me Breakfast} 


=e Cocoa 


Pure, 
Delicious, 

































Winter—a foe to fatigue—the most nourishing of 
all drinks. 
hot water. 


Makes Vitality. 


It is especially cheering in the dreary days of 


It is prepared in a minute with cold or 
Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere. 


Our little pamphlet, ‘‘Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free, 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















Allcock’s 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get ‘‘Allcock’s.”’ 


There is nothing equa: to an 


Porous 
Plaster 



































Ritmnvmede Club 
Whisk 


IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT 
SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE 
AND ABSOLUTE PURITY OF EACH AND 
EVERY BOTTLE OF THIS PRODUCT AS CER- 
TIFIED BY THE STAMP MAKES ADULTER- 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE. IT IS OBTAINABLE 
_ WHERE THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS. NOTIFY US 
AND WE WILL TELL YOU WHERE TO GET IT. 


























Nutritious. 


CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Constable K2Co 


Lyons Silks. 
Corded Silks and Satins for 
Evening Wear. 

Barré and Plaid Silks: 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding 
Gowns. 

Crépes and Grenadines. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
Broadway HR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





EARL ox WILSON > 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 





This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


g9 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 


CAUTION.—The buying public sinh gpenae not 
confound the genuine SOHMER Pi 





‘ iano with 
one of a similar sounding name of a cheap 


Our name spells— 
sS—O—H—M-—E-—-R 
New York Warerooms, 149-155 East 14th St. 


Will remove tonew SOHMER BUILDING 
170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d Street, about February. 











































25 cts. a copy. 25 cts. a copy. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 1898, 
Contains, among many other interesting features: 
HE CAMPAIGN OF THE NILE. By Judge 


O’Conor Morris. 


Nelson's most famous battles. 
ny: OF HENTZAU. Chapters IV., V 


THONY Hops. 
OUTH LONDON: I. The 
By Sir Water Besant. 
inextremely interesting study, from the pen 
of a master, of the early history and develop- 
ment of South London. 
| RITISH ARMY TYPES: VIII. 
} 92nd (Gordon) Highlanders. 
A drawing, from life, of the Colonel of one of 
England's greatest regiments. 
HE BIRD AT THE NECK. Part I. By “X.L.” 
A thrilling and intensely dramatic short story 
of adventure. 
8 gin ey PARK (a Samous English family 
seat). By Tue CounTsss OF Jersey. 
With illustrations from special photographs. 
| ag = A CORNISH WINDOW. With Thumbnai! 
Sketches by Mark Zangwill. By A. T. Qui_ier 
Coucn, 
Sumptuously and profusely illustrated throughout. 
FOR SALE EVCRYWHERE, 
$3.00 per year. 25 cts. a copy. 
New York: 
The INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 83 Duane St. 


Montreal: Montreal News Co, Toronto: Toronto News Co. 


CLYDE LINE. 
Low Rates 
to 

CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, 
JACKSONVILLE 
and all points South. 
NEW YORK 
to 
Charleston, S. C., 
DIRECT. 
NEW YORK 


First Settlements 


The Colonel 





to 
Jacksonvi'le, Fla, 
without change. 


FLORIDA 
=o 


Tickcts include Meals 
and Stateroom Berth. 














Steame s Arrive at Jacksonville in Daylight. 
Cuisine the very best. Unsurpassed Cabin Accommodatious. 
Beautifully Illustrated Booklet Gratis. 

Wm. P, Clyde & Co., General Agents, 

5 Bowling Green, N, Y.; 12 So. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 
A P. LANE, N. E. A,, 201 Washington St., Boston. 
THEO. G, EGER, W. H. HENDERSON, W. H.WARBURTON, 
fraffic Mg Gen’! East. Pass. Agt. Gen’! Trav. Pass. Agt, 
5 Bowling Green, + «+ New York City. 








A stirring description, with plan, of one of | 


(Sequel to'* The Prisoner of Zenda.”’) By AN- 






DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. LOUISVILLE KY. USA. 


R.E BALKE & CO., 














POLICIES FOR 
CHILDREN, 
WOMEN 

AND 

MEN. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 





PRUDENTIAL © 


HAS THE 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


PAYABLE 
YEARLY, 
HALF-YEARLY, 

QUARTERLY 
on WEEKLY. 





PREMIUMS 


“Shee. 


STRENGTH OF ’- oL 


) GIBRALTARS 


| j 
| 
| 


POLICIES IN 
AMOUNTS 


Excursion, 


ALASKA. 


THE JOSEPH LADUE 


COLD MINING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY OF YUKON, 


Having purchased the Steamship 


“MORGAN CITY,” 


announces that she will sail from New York for 
Alaska as soon as she can be refurnished aud pro- 
visioned, probably not later than January 15th. 
She will land passengers for the Yukon Gold Fields 
at Dyea or Skagway early in March, at the right 
time for most easily crossing either the Chilkoot or 
the White Pass route. 

Passengers by this vessel can reach Klondike 
early in May. 

he “ Morgan City’? will run between Seattle 

and Dyea until the ead of May; thereafter between 
Seattle and St. Michael's, = bn she will connect 
with our river steamboats, the fastest and the most 
comfortable on the Yukon. 


Capt. R. A. TALBOT, 


for many years a leading steamboat owner and 
qperates on the Upper Missouri, takes personal 
charge of our Yukon River steamboats. 

Low rates for passage and freight will be quoted 
at our offices, 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


but immediate application must be made by any 
one desiring to avai! themselves of this opportunity, 
oa ** Morgan City” will sail immediately she is 
refitted. 


MR. JOSEPH LADUE 


will give advice as to best outfit and equipment. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
JOHN F.DRYDEN, Pres. 


Dangerous 
Experiments. 


Many Persons Become 
Totally Deaf, 


While Others Lose Their Sense of 
Taste and Smell. 
Attempting the Cure of Catarrh with Liquids, 
Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, 
if Any, Are Ever Cured. 








Will the people ever become convinced of the danger 
and risk of treating Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Asthma 
with liquid medicines forced into the delicate air-pas- 
sages by powerful sprays and atomizers? During the 
past year thousands of dollars have been expended in 
this city alone for the treatment of these diseases, and 
it has been a waste of time and money on the part of the 
public, as not fifty persons can be found in this city to- 
day who will testify that they have been cured, while on 
the other hand the number who have become totadly 
deaf through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling. 

Is There, Then, No Relief for the People? 

We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity. 

ane is just one treatment indorsed by the physi- 
cians. 

There is one treatment which does not require the use 
of sprays and atomizers. 

There is one treatment which the manufacturers have 
enough confidence in to guarantee. 

This is the Australian Dry Air method of curing Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Acthma, 
Rose Cold, and Hay Fever. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION, 


There is no danger, no risk. 
if it fails to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bottles “ Hy- 
omei,” Sc. “Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful healer, 25e. 
Can be obtained of your druggist, at office, or by mail. 


R. T. BOOTH Co., 
23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


Your money is refunded 
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New York is the 
greatest Winter Resort / 
on this Continent and T a Good Restaurant you often order 

. , those delicate dishes with de- 

the through trains of the licious sauces which you are not 
New York Central and | 
its connections land you ° ° 
: ? 
in the centre of the hotel, Liebig 60 | PANY S 
residence and theatre 


district. Extract of Beef 


It is cheaper to 





accustomed to 
have at home. But did it ever occur to you that with 


ride on the New York as a Stock or basis, you could have these same dishes 
Central than to stay ? made in your own house ? 
at home. 


THE COOK’S TALISMAN 


Drop a Postal for renuine UU ignature 
Cook Book to Liebig Co., . ° 
P. O. Box 2718, N. Y. 


= 
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Nees ACEO Asi Ace NO-T0 ¥ NO-Tu ¥ NO-TO ¥ NO-TO 
BAC , BAC |. BAC } BAC, BAC } BAC } BAC }. BAC 






NO-TO 
BAC 






It all rests with you whether you continue the nerve-de- 
stroying tobacco habit or not. NO-TO-BAC quickly re- 
moves the desire for tobacco, without causing nervous 
distress. It eradicates nicotine, purifies the blood, 
restores lost manhood, makes you strong in 
weight, health, nerve and pocket book, and 
all without effort or strain. Start the 
new year with a clean system, witha 
pure breath, with new nerve, with 
ifm, the faculty of making others 
BAC happy—anew man. Throw 

: off the bondage ofthe 
NO-F0 tobacco-habit easi- 
ly, effectively, 
permanent- 
ly, by 
taking 














NO-TO 


NO-TO 





when you take 
NO-TO-BAC. Now 
is the time for begin- 
ning, and we guarantee 
theend. Itis a plain, honest 
proposition based on our exper- 
ience—1,000,000 boxes sold, 300- 
000 cases cured. Buy NO-TO-BAC today 
from your own druggist, who knows usand 
will vouch for us. Take it witha will, patiently 
persistently. One box, $1.00, usually cures a case; 
three boxes, $2.50, are guaranteed to do it, or we re- 
fund purchase money cheerfully without quibble or quarrel. 





























Get booklet, ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away”, and free sample for the asking, Address nearest office. 


NO-TOo \ 
BAC 
THE STERLING REMEDY Co. Chicago. Montreal, Can. New York. 


f NO-TO Tee Lie nee Lee , 
BAG BAG. BAG BAC BAC 


Press OF FLESs & RIDGE PRINTING Co,, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. ' 
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JUST FUN 


Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps. 


The great creamy lather, 
the softening action upon 
the beard, the delight- 
fully soothed, refreshed 
feelings, make a man 
look forward to his ‘‘morn- 
ing shave” as he does to 
his ‘‘ morning tub” or his 
**morning cup of coffee.” 





WILLIAMS’ SOAPS, in forms best adapted to different tastes and uses, sold everywhere. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


(Barbers’) 


i | Williams’ Shaving Stick 
vu 


25 cents. 


Luxury Shaving Tablet ‘‘Genuine Yankee’’ Soap 
10 cents. 


a; : Oldest and most famous 
Round — just fits the cup. cake of shaving soap 


This is the kind your barber should use. 

Exquisite also for Toilet and Bath. 
Used in thousands of the best families, 

Sure cure for ‘‘ chapped hands.” 

6 cakes in a package—4O cents. 

Trial sample for 2-cent stamp. 


25 cents. 


Delightfully perfumed. in the world. 
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NOTE.—If your dealer does not supply you with these Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., Glastonbury, et. U.S.A. 


Soaps, ¥e will mail them, to any address, postpaid, on z 
meat of price. All four kinds aa for $1.00 in stamps, LONDON: 64 Great Russell St., W. C. SYDNEY, Australia: 161 Clarence St. 





